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Report of the President to the Members 
of The American Dietetic Association 


MARGARET A. OHLSON, Ph.D. 


Head, Department of Foods and Nutrition, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 


HERE is always a temptation in writing 

an annual report to make it a simple chrono- 
logical account of the year’s activities. This is 
certainly the least difficult type of report to write, 
but the significance of events can be lost in the 
chronology and much of the material will be tedious 
repetition to the participants—in this case, the mem- 
bers to whom the report is directed. Activities of 
sections and committees will be given in detail at 
the House of Delegates, at the business meeting, and 
at the various program sessions of the Annual Meet- 
ing. The Annual Reports & Proceedings, which will 
be published in January, will include reports of both 
the business and activities of the Association. It is 
suggested that each member should not only read 
the Proceedings, but keep the volume at hand for 
asy reference. 

This report will be devoted primarily to a discus- 
sion of our policies and procedures and the signifi- 
cance of the activities of the past year in the gradual 
evolution of the policies of the organization. 


THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


A news commentator recently discussed the organ- 
ization of the government of the United States and 
pointed out that we are a republic of states rather 
than a true democracy by virtue of the fact that we 
elect representatives to various branches of govern- 
ment. We may inform these representatives of our 
wishes, but we depend on them to be informed of 
the needs of their respective constituencies and to 
take such action as seems best for the good of all. 
If we do not like their conduct of our affairs, we do 
not interfere but we do not return them to office. 

In establishing the House of Delegates a few years 
ago, you established what is essentially a republican 
form of government for The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. Because the House of Delegates had not 


1 Presented in Minneapolis at the business meeting of 
members of The American Dietetic Association on October 
21, 1952. 


functioned completely as an independent legislative 
body apart from the Executive Board, the last re- 
vision of the constitution, adopted in 1949, separated 
the House of Delegates from the Executive Board by 
establishing a Speaker, who should act as Chairman 
of the House, and a Council consisting of the Speaker, 
Speaker-Elect, and six elected delegates, each repre- 
senting one area of the country. This Council is 
charged with developing and executing the work of 
the House and coordinating that of the state associa- 
tions. The Coordinating Cabinet, which includes 
members of both the Executive Board and the Coun- 
cil and the four section chairmen, was devised as the 
liaison agent between the House and the Executive 
Board. We now are completing the second year under 
this governmental organization, and it is appropriate 
that we take stock of our successes and failures. 

There is little question that the House of Delegates 
is growing in stature. The awareness which has de- 
veloped concerning our long-time aims and goals is 
is a measure of growth. However, effective com- 
munication between the Council and the Executive 
Board has not yet been established despite the hard 
work and devotion to duty of the members of the 
Council of the past years. The reasons would seem to 
be two. 

First, the Association suffers from size, distances 
to be traveled to meetings, and the attendant cost 
in time and money as well as the inevitable delays in 
correspondence when busy people with inadequate 
secretarial service accept a voluntary responsibility. 
Since, as you will be aware from the treasurer’s 
report, our financial position is favorable, it probably 
would not be unreasonable to budget the increased 
sums which would make possible an extension of the 
number of days devoted to the semi-yearly meetings 
of the Council and Coordinating Cabinet so that each 
body could be allowed a longer period for delibera- 
tion. However, the membership of the Coordinating 
Cabinet overlaps the membership of both the Coun- 
cil and the Executive Board in such a way that only 
one group can meet at one time with a full member- 
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ship present. Extending the time for these meetings 
would mean that busy executives give more time, and 
for certain members of the group, periods of inac- 
tivity would be inevitable. Various schedules of meet- 
ings have been tried, but in no case has the Council 
had a real opportunity to become an effective body. 
This problem merits further study. 

A second and more fundamental reason for inac- 
tivity on the part of the Council has been that the 
membership has presented it with few problems—if 
one may judge by the material suggested for the 
agendum of the House of Delegates—and those prob- 
lems have been largely the minutiae. On the other 
hand, your Board members are aware of many basic 
questions, such as the recent growth of the caterer 
or steward in our hospitals, the failure administra- 
tively of many dietitians, the challenge to our aca- 
demic requirements, the epidemic of faddish nutri- 
tionists, to mention just a few—all of which may be 
straws in the wind suggesting that our professional 
position is being challenged. The Executive Board 
cannot solve problems such as these, nor can a small 
committee appointed by the Board. They merit the 
best thinking of the whole membership translated 
into policy and recommendation for action by first, 
your state organization and then by the Council and 
the House of Delegates. The Board would be de- 
lighted and relieved to take action that is dictated 
by these bodies after careful membership study, 
rather than attempting to take the full responsibility 
as it is often forced to do because decisions are neces- 
sary to protect the immediate position of the pro- 
fession. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


For the last two years the income of the Associa- 
tion has exceeded expenses largely because of the 
increase of JOURNAL advertising and sale of exhibit 
space at the Annual Meeting. Last year 58 per cent 
of income was derived from these sources, 39 per 
cent from membership dues, and the rest from mis- 
cellaneous sources including royalties, interest on 
investments, Placement Bureau fees, and sale of 
publications. This is a sharp contrast to the situation 
several years ago when, to quote the Treasurer of 
that year, there was not enough money at the end of 
the fiscal year for a 3-cent mailing to the membership. 
As a nonprofit organization, the members of the 
Executive Board have been aware of an obligation 
to evaluate our improved financial position. 

It would seem reasonable that an organization of 
the size and fixed obligations of The American Diete- 
tic Association should have a moderate financial 
reserve on which it could draw during a period of 
business recession and enforced adjustment to a 
lowered income. Such a reserve could mean the sal- 
vaging of valuable staff and the continuation of proj- 
ects in which an investment had been made that 
would be lost if the project were dropped. Until the 
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last two years we have not had such a fund, since 
our only financial reserve was that of the endowment 
derived from life memberships and these funds were 
restricted for investment only. Therefore, a portion 
of the excess income has been set aside each of the 
last two years for use in emergency. This money is 
now invested to provide income without sacrificing 
security. 

A second responsibility of the Board is to enlarge 
the services to members as money becomes available. 
During the past year, $3000 in addition to the basic 
budget were appropriated for increased recruiting 
activity, and the budget also was increased for the 
development and presentation of exhibits. 

Since the lease on the headquarters office was due 
to expire within the year, a study was made of the 
cost of office space in downtown Chicago and also in 
the outlying areas such as Oak Park. The present 
office space is inadequate but could be made reason- 
ably adequate by rebuilding of certain partitions. 
After due consideration, a new six-year lease was 
written and money allocated for the necessary re- 
building. We hope that the changes, when complete, 
will facilitate present services to members and make 
possible some increased services. 

Last year we introduced our Business Manager 
when it was decided to separate this activity from 
Advertising and Convention Exhibits in order to 
build up the latter department. In spite of increased 
salary scales and generally increased costs, it has 
been possible to effect some economies in the opera- 
tion of the headquarters office by better organization 
of space and personnel. Members will be aware of 
the increase in numbers of exhibitors this year. 

The JouRNAL was given a new and attractive 
cover, and our present library holdings have been 
catalogued. We acknowledge with thanks the con- 
tributions of certain state associations to the library 
fund. These contributions are being held for the pur- 
chase of historical books in nutrition and dietetics. 

The one economy which has not been considered 
is a general reduction in dues. Constitutional changes 
recommending a retirement membership at a lower 
yearly cost were approved and will be voted upon at 
this meeting. Actually, the difference between income 
and expenditure has not yet been sufficiently large 
that a general reduction in dues could be considered. 

But, the Executive Board has not been concerned 
entirely with money. The Placement Bureau has 
operated at a loss since the war but more importantly 
has been a problem in public relations because the 
demand for dietitians has far exceeded the available 
supply. This situation serves to highlight the type of 
person who is perennially in search of a new position 
just for the sake of change and does not represent to 
the employer the much larger percentage of our 
members who look upon a position as a challenge to 
test their abilities. Therefore, an extensive study of 
the functions and operation of the Placement Bureau 
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were undertaken under the competent leadership of 
the Director of the Bureau and your President-Elect. 
Recommendations for changes in organization will 
be presented to you at this meeting. 

The above are only a few of the problems consid- 
ered by the Executive Board during the year. Lack of 
time precludes a complete discussion. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The ramifications of the subject of public relations 
are such that no brief summary can do justice to the 
problem. We have a formal public relations program 
which, among other things, takes care of newspaper 
releases, radio and television time, and development 
and management of exhibits and vocational guidance 
literature. The success of this program has been 
notable. For instance, ninety-six stories, pictures, or 
announcements about the Association were carried 
by magazines with national circulation during the 
past year. We have exhibited at twelve meetings of 
other national groups. Distribution of printed mate- 
rial, both on dietetics and about our organization and 
membership, has increased about 450 per cent in the 
last four years. About half of the state associations 
have reported the distribution of significant amounts 
of vocational guidance publications. 

One state has broached the need for less expensive 
materials. It is possible to reduce cost by lowering 
the quality of our publications. However, there is 
another way. If the states which did not report had 
also used the vocational guidance publications in the 
same amounts, the order for one publication could 
have been doubled and the cost to you reduced by 
about 50 per cent a copy because the biggest cost of 
printing is borne by the first 20,000 copies. 

Our public relations also are measured by our con- 
tacts with people and the impression which we make 
both on our daily associates and the people whom 
we may never meet but who identify us with our pro- 
fession. Some of you will note the limitations at this 
meeting of the hospitality suites formerly provided 
by our exhibitors. Your Executive Board has re- 
quested the cooperation of the exhibitors in this 
problem not through any prudish inhibitions, but 
because the function had developed to the degree 
that it was becoming a burden to some of the good 
friends whom you not only meet at convention but 
with whom you deal from day to day. Our exhibitors 
provide much of the income for our Annual Meet- 
ing. We do not wish to make their participation a 
burden. 

Participation on joint committees and representa- 
tion at a wide variety of meetings are other places 
where we measure a regular growth in our public 
relations. Joint committees with the American Hos- 
pital Association and the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation have been active during the past year. We 
have been represented on ten special committees 
and boards and about thirty miscellaneous functions 
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which range from the inauguration of college presi- 
dents to representation on the programs of allied 
professional groups. 

We have given assistance to many organizations 
and quasi-governmental agencies. Two of special 
interest are the Subcommittee on Recruitment and 
Training of the President’s Commission to Study the 
Health Needs of the Nation and the Civil Defense 
Women’s Activities Committee. Special studies have 
been conducted on advertising policies, the develop- 
ment and presentation of exhibits, and the interpre- 
tation of the lobbying act which, in our nonprofit 
organization, has limited our participation in legis- 
lative programs. These committee reports will be 
given publicity through the Proceedings and the 
Courier. It is hoped that they will be discussed at 
state meetings so that the entire membership will be 
informed of the basic thinking behind committee 
recommendations. These are all problems which are 
important to us which also measure our relations 
with the public. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF DIETETICS 

It was my pleasure to be the official representative 
of The American Dietetic Association at the Inter- 
national Congress of Dietetics at Amsterdam, July 
7 through 11 inclusive. I was ably supported 
by nearly thirty-five American dietitians, including 
a good delegation from the women in the Armed 
Forces who were stationed overseas. Two editorials 
on the Congress have appeared in the September 
and October issues of the JouRNAL, to which you are 
referred for details of program and organization. As 
a part of the Congress activities, an ad hoc interim 
committee of five nations was formed on which we 
are to be represented. This committee is charged 
with the problem of keeping in touch with the 
organized dietetic associations. There are and will 
be plans for a future international meeting in 1955 
or 1956. 

The basic problem before The American Dietetic 
Association is: how far we are willing to participate 
in international exchanges since any participation 
will greatly increase the demands on us to share our 
opportunities for training with the women of other 
countries. The United States and Canada are unique 
in having an established educational program for 
women which not only leads to the Bachelor of 
Science degree but which admits women of more 
than average competence to advanced training. In 
Great Britain and New Zealand, it also is possible 
to earn a Bachelor of Science degree and, in several 
of the other countries participating in the Congress, 
diploma training fairly comparable to that of the 
bachelor’s degree in the United States is given. How- 
ever, these are terminal training programs. 

Many countries do not offer formal basic education 
in home economies or its equivalent to women who 
have completed secondary school curricula, and an 
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attempt is being made to develop dietitians from 
secondary school graduates with twelve to eighteen 
months of special training in therapeutic dietetics. 
The result is that the leadership and the basic teach- 
ing staff in the dietetic training courses are furnished 
by the medical profession. The emphasis is entirely 
on therapeutic dietetics and some of the public health 
aspects of the prevention of nutritional deficiency. 

Dietetics as a science for the education and feeding 
for normal individuals not only to prevent nutritional 
deficiency, but to enhance the vitality of a population 
is only dimly visualized. The trained dietitian is 
limited to the administration of a therapeutic service, 
and this service is administered in kitchens which are 
operated independently of the catering service for 
general patients and personnel. The trained dietitian 
is employed in the therapeutic departments of hos- 
pitals and clinics and to some degree in the public 
health departments. In contrast, last year only about 
50 per cent of the membership of The American 
Dietetic Association were employed in similar situa- 
tions, including all of our dietitians who are admin- 
istrators of large hospital departments. 

There are several specific problems which The 
American Dietetic Association must face if we are to 
participate in international activities in dietetics. 
With the importance of food to the maintenance of 
world peace, we would seem to have both an oppor- 
tunity and an obligation to share the professional 
position which we have won with the women of other 
countries. The problems are: 


(a) Many women are asking to come to the United States 
as students in dietetics. Some of them will be able to fit into 
our established educational patterns in both the colleges 
and the internships and to complete a unit of training with 
the time and money available to them. Others will not be 
ready educationally to do this and will have only from six 
months to a year to spend in this country. What can we 
offer this latter group by way of experiences which will 
result in a maximum advantage in the development of 
dietetics in their respective countries without burdening 
them with the completion of the hours of prerequisites 
which make up our classic training? Are we willing to admit 
women to our colleges as non-degree students? Can they 
participate in the teaching hospitals where we find most of 
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our internships, and how will we recognize their accomplish- 
ments? 

(b) Trained dietitians are asking for exchanges with 
dietitians from this country on a basis similar to that de- 
veloped for exchange teachers. Such exchanges, for the 
present, would necessarily be limited to a half dozen coun 
tries with well established basic educational programs 
comparable to our undergraduate training. However, they 
would be feasible with a few countries, and the American 
dietitian would profit by the experience as well as the 
dietitian from abroad. Means for equalizing dollar prob- 
lems as well as the selection and placing of exchange dieti- 
tians should be sought. 

(c) There is a strong demand particularly from the 
countries where the dietitian is less well established for a 
definition of the functions and responsibilities of the dieti- 
tian and the nutritionist. For the moment, we are satisfying 
that demand with the definitions from the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (1), but these are definitions of educa- 
tional training rather than clear-cut statements of func- 
tions and responsibilities. We have been reminded force- 
fully during the last year by the Joint Committee of 
the American Hospital Association and The American 
Dietetic Association that we do not have such statements 
on which we can all agree, for our own use. We would be in 
a stronger position in the accreditation of hospitals as 
well as in our international relations if we were in better 
agreement as to the place and function of the dietitian in 
our own society. Such studies of our functions and re- 
sponsibilities must consider future goals as well as past 
accomplishments. 


As an Association, we have faced problems of sta- 
tus in the past, but these problems have been within 
the limits of our own territory. Dietitians from other 
countries are looking to us for leadership. Will we 
accept the challenge? 

Before concluding this report, it is appropriate to 
express my personal thanks for the wholehearted 
cooperation of the members of the Board and Coordi- 
nating Cabinet and also to the staff of the head- 
quarters office. In spite of long hours of hard work, 
it has been a stimulating experience to be your 
president during the last year. The loyalty and sup- 
port of the entire membership is acknowledged grate- 
fully. 
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Weight Reduction after Forty 


It is extremely important that weight reduction in persons in the second forty years be 
gradual. A weight loss of approximately a pound (0.5 kg.) a week, or a maximum of 5 lb. 
(2.3 kg.) a month, is as rapid as is usually advisable. However, it must be kept in mind that 
with the gradual reduction of approximately 5 lb. a month, it is possible for the patient to 
lose 60 lb. (27.2 kg.) within the year. Rapid weight losses are usually quickly regained be- 
cause patients do not change their habits of eating. Gradual weight reduction permits 
the development of new eating habits. At the end of six months or a year of dietary control, 
the person does not tend to regain the weight lost. Secondly, with slow but persistent reduc- 
tion, the patient does not complain of a sense of weakness or exhaustion. Wrinkling of the 
skin is avoided by slow slimming. This is important to middle-aged and elderly alike. Weight 
reduction in the mature adult requires patience and persistence on the part of the physician 
as well as of the patient. Education and constant encouragement, however, can accomplish 
much.—Edward J. Stieglitz in A.M.A. Handbook of Nutrition. 2nd ed. New York: Blakiston 
Co.. 1951, chap. 26. 





Working Together in a Community 
Nutrition Program 


MIRIAM E. LOWENBERG, Ph.D. 


Head, Department of Foods and Nutrition, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, The Pennsylvania State College, State College 


N A given community, the strength of a 
nutrition program depends first on the suitability of 
the program for that community and second on the 
breadth of the interest which the program engenders. 
Elizabeth Lockwood (1) has called nutrition educa- 
tion the ‘‘retail end of nutrition research.” If we ac- 
cept this idea, we must consider ways of displaying 
our wares effectively and seriously ponder what 
methods of salesmanship to use. Let us consider first 
the question of what we have to sell and why we want 
to sell it. 

Dr. Charles Glen King says: “It would be dif- 
ficult to picture a single measure that would make a 
greater contribution to raising the American stand- 
ards of living or a greater contribution to the enjoy- 
ment of life, than would result from an effective 
nutrition program.”’ Another time, he stated, ‘‘In- 
juries and deaths among mothers and infants may be 
cut as much as half when the mothers’ diets are 
good.”” Another eminent authority, Dr. Fredrick J. 
Stare, points out: “It is hardly possible to em- 
phasize too much the importance of good nutrition 
for health and efficiency. It is difficult, I think, to 
point out a more essential task for society than to as- 
sure a good diet for all.’’ Dr. Icie Macy Hoobler has 
given an excellent definition of nutrition in a very few 
words. She says (2): ‘‘Good nutrition results from 
the proper utilization of an adequate diet and is fun- 
damental to health.” 

Dr. Thomas Parran has written (3) that no com- 
munity is sufficiently free of malnutrition to be com- 
placent. He also suggests that a program to educate 
communities and individuals in the principles of 
sound nutrition can be accomplished through attrac- 
tive literature, the press and radio, films, demonstra- 
tions, and by stimulating cooperative programs with 
local organizations. 

Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, writing on studying 
effective nutrition education procedures, says (4): 
“It was significant that the most common problem 


1 Presented at the 35th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Minneapolis, on October 22, 1952. 


confronting the home economist in this field has to 
do with the ways and means of interpreting research 
findings and presenting them in a simple and easily 
understood form.” 

If we are convinced that every community needs 
nutrition education, how can we best attack the 
problem? J. H. Archibald has this advice for us (5): 
“For the best results, a nutrition program must be 
thought of as a community, home, and school pro- 
gram and be cooperatively planned, conducted, and 
evaluated by the individuals concerned.” 

Many of you have read the report published by 
the Milbank Memorial Fund in 1947 on A New Ap- 
proach to Nutrition Services in the State Health Depart- 
ments (6). In the preface, we find this significant 
statement: ‘“‘But it is not always appreciated that 
nutrition cuts across every other discipline in medi- 
cine. It ramifies into all divisions in health depart- 
ments and should enlist the services of health workers 
at all levels. These developments and relationships 
impart to nutrition a paramount place in medicine 
and public health and justify it as a prime concern 
and responsibility of health departments.” 

To do an effective job of promoting the teaching of 
nutrition in all community public health programs, 
the nutritionist must have help because she alone 
cannot reach all the people in a community. She can 
multiply herself most efficiently by making at least 
an assistant nutritionist out of every public health 
worker. 


THE ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA PROGRAM 


I have been asked to tell you specifically how the 
community program in nutrition in Rochester, Min- 
nesota, which enlisted the cooperation of many 
people, began in 1946. 

There were really two parts in this program. One 
was the further coordination of the existing nutri- 
tion services. The second was the integration of nu- 
trition into all allied fields. 

First, I must say that there were many favorable 
forces in the community and the attitude of the 
people who were to become involved was in general 
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conducive to a sound nutrition program. These were 
the great assets which the community offered when 
the program was first undertaken. 

The public health officer, under whom the program 
was started, and later his successor both firmly be- 
lieved that a nutrition program was necessary. The 
community nutritionist was employed by the Roch- 
ester Child Health Institute whose director, Dr. C. 
Anderson Aldrich, had a deep understanding and a 
real desire that a program in nutrition education be 
set up. The director of public health nursing was so 
conversant with the need for a sound program in 
nutrition services that at times she used the nutri- 
tionist to open up new services. 

The many dietitians who were giving services in 
the Mayo Clinic and in the local hospitals added 
much to the strength of the new program. The ques- 
tion might well be asked: why was another nutrition 
program needed in such a community, and how did 
nutrition programs in Rochester change in 1946? The 
situation in Rochester is really not fundamentally 
different from that of any other community in this 
country. Greater coordination of effort was needed, 
and the nutrition-trained workers in the community 
were the first to recognize that a community nutri- 
tionist could best perform this service. 

Several requests came very early in the program. 
Dr. Aldrich asked the nutritionist to extend the 
services of dietary consultation for pregnant women. 
The superintendent of schools requested the nutri- 
tionist to act as a technical consultant to the manager 
of the school lunch program. The public health 
nurses soon asked for consultant services. 


WORKING COOPERATIVELY 


Only a few months after the community nutrition 
program was opened, the Minnesota Home Econom- 
ics Association held its annual meeting in Rochester. 
All of the professional home economists who were 
leaders in their groups worked on a committee of 
local arrangements with the community nutritionist 
as chairman. We had so much real fun working to- 
gether that after this job was finished we met at each 
other’s homes for dinner for several years afterwards. 
Later, there were other jobs to do, and as friends we 
got together and did the job each time. In 1949, when 
we were ready to make plans for the demonstration 
kitchen in the public health building, the same group 
again worked together. 

There were certain principles operating here that 
I believe would be good guideposts to follow any- 
where. 

First, in order to bring a group together to work, 
the coordinator must learn to know everyone in the 
group as an individual. The relationship is a one-to- 
one personal relationship. 

Second, she must go out to them and freely offer 
services as much as she can. These services should be 
those the individuals in other programs themselves 
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request. Perhaps you would be interested in specific 
programs and how team work was accomplished in 
various areas. 


WORK WITH PREGNANT WOMEN 


One of the first tasks undertaken was a dietary 
survey of pregnant women. Several obstetricians, the 
director of the Rochester Child Health Institute, the 
public health officer, the director of public health 
nursing, and the nutritionist cooperatively planned 
this study. All of these key people were, therefore, 
interested in the results. The study was planned 
specifically for this particular community, and the 
results were considered of value only for this pro- 
gram. A nutrition service for the public health ma- 
ternity clinic was set up-after the survey was com- 
pleted. 

The value of a wholesome form of competition was 
later seen when obstetricians taking care of private 
patients in the Mayo Clinic asked for the same con- 
sultant services in nutrition. Although in six years 
there was much cooperation between the nutritionist 
and the obstetricians, certain obstacles proved real 
stumbling blocks. The obstetricians, both those in 
private practice and those giving services in mater- 
nity clinics, found it difficult because of lack of time 
to meet in conference groups with the nutritionist. 
It was even difficult to decide cooperatively on pro- 
cedures and advice to be given to patients. Since 
many other nutritionists report this same difficulty, 
it would seem that we need to exert real effort to 
learn how to accomplish our aims in this area. We 
did find that our teaching became more uniform 
after the nutritionists wrote several pamphlets for 
use with patients. These were also used by the obste- 
tricians and nurses. The obstetricians were asked to 
pass on these manuscripts during their preparation so 
that the writing was really a cooperative effort. 

Later, when the nutritionist asked to be granted 
permission to talk during the lying-in period with 
women who were nursing their infants, not only 
cooperative but enthusiastic response was received 
from the obstetricians, the hospital authorities, and 
the hospital dietary service. This was a service which 
all recognized as desirable, yet no other person or 
group had had time to set it up before. Perhaps this 
was one of the best illustrations of this community 
nutritionist finding a gap in the services and filling 
it. The number of students who were sent by many 
training centers over the years attests to the fact 
that the service was valued. 

WORK WITH NURSES 

The public health nurses really came after help 
themselves. The problem here was only one of time 
and how to use this time most efficiently. Lecture- 
demonstrations, lunch-time conferences, the use of a 
‘ase conference by the public health team all gave 
vitality to the program. The nutritionist had many 
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‘alls to furnish materials which nurses could use with 
specific groups or individuals. This was a service 
where time and effort were well spent. From time to 
time, the nutritionist was asked by the program 
planning committee of the nursing staff to lead a 
series of discussions in staff meetings. Each time, 
these discussions centered around the questions 
which were turned in on questionnaires filled in by 
these nurses. The nurses were very specific in what 
they wanted to learn; they were also aware of their 
own lack of knowledge in specific areas. These nurses, 
year after year, turned to the subject of nutrition 
enthusiastically, often remarking that they liked it 
ever so much better than they had when it had been 
taken in their basic training. There was nothing more 
golden about the help given to them than that an 
attempt was made to answer questions which came 
to them day by day in handling their cases. 

The opportunities to work in the public schools, to 
talk to classes, and to contact students in the schools 
of nursing came as the result of knowing the adminis- 
trators and teachers personally. Help was given 
freely but only as requested. Even after six years, I 
was still only hoping that I would be asked some 
time to sit with a curriculum committee to help plan 
the teaching of nutrition through all of the grades. 
A serious disruption in the schools which upset the 
entire system after the first two years of the program 
prevented me from making this progress. Had I not 
known before that I could not move faster than the 
community became ready, this school controversy 
would have taught it to me! 


PEDIATRIC SERVICES 


The programs which developed to give service 
to pediatricians had a varied history. At times the 
nutritionist was asked to conduct one seminar each 
year, at which a review of recent research work was 
often presented. This was relatively ineffectual as far 
as bringing further professional conferences and re- 
quests for further help. A lecture-demonstration on 
techniques of food preparation for children brought 
about an entirely different response. Following one 
of these, individual pediatricians came for further 
help. They also asked that this demonstration be 
given periodically as other pediatricians began work- 
ing on the service. I have even had encouraging let- 
ters about this teaching from some of these pediatri- 
cians who are now in private practice. After eighteen 
months of giving this service, the chairman of the 
Section of Pediatrics of the MayoClinic was convinced 
of the need for this type of training for his fellows in 
pediatrics. He saw that both the help given by the 
community nutritionist and that given by the thera- 
peutic dietitians at the Mayo Clinic were necessary. 
When I left, he was convinced that the person to be 
hired as my replacement needed to have had practical 
experience in feeding children in order to be of the 
greatest help to the trainees in pediatrics. 
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For the last six months of my service in Rochester, 
we held noon conferences for the pediatricians in the 
well-child clinics. We sat down to “bring your own 
sack” lunches. The subject matter to be presented 
was planned by the pediatricians in charge of these 
clinies and by the nutritionist. One noon we discussed 
kinds of milk used in infant formulas, the relative 
merits of each, and the differences in flavor, consist- 
ency, or cost. Another time we might discuss the 
various considerations in feeding vegetables to in- 
fants. The pediatricians wanted very practical help 
on what foods could be substituted if an infant did 
not like one kind of food. For instance, could an in- 
fant who did not like vegetables be given only fruit? 
Was it desirable to have a mother use vegetables from 
her own table? What is the difference in cost between 
the home-prepared vegetables and commercially 
canned purées? Is there a difference in flavor and con- 
sistency in spinach sold under different brand names? 
We often referred to the “Score Your Diet” in com- 
paring relative values of different foods. At times we 
used Bowes and Church (9). One group of doctors 
decided that they should all buy this book for their 
own offices. When we discussed the economy of us- 
ing dried milk in the preparation of food for a family, 
the doctors asked me to order, for each of them, the 
recipe booklet put out by the American Dry Milk 
Institute. 

One time there was a casserole dish which had been 
prepared in the demonstration kitchen when a series 
of school lunch recipes were being tested. This was 
served to the pediatricians. The entire discussion 
that noon centered around the specifications for a 
Type A lunch and how a doctor in a community could 
be of assistance in promoting a good school lunch 
program. 

Throughout all of these contacts the nutritionist 
was accorded real acceptance because she was first 
of all a practical cook, and secondly, she understood 
the nutritive value of foods and how this is changed 
in food preparation. In this role she was dealing in 
values which the doctors recognized. She was, by 
virtue of being a practical homemaker, a cook as well 
as a trained nutritionist and had information which 
the physician could use in his private practice. 


WORK WITH MOTHERS 


Another part of the program should not be neg- 
lected. That was the work with the group of mothers 
who were served in the demonstration kitchen. 
We learned several things in that program. First, we 
chose a committee of women in the community to 
advise us. A group of these women came together to 
bring ideas to the nutritionist and then to invite 
interested women to the demonstrations. 

At first we had invited mothers from the well-child 
and maternity clinics to the demonstrations. Many 
were invited and few came under this plan. Our at- 
tendance increased tenfold when the lay committee 
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invited their friends and neighbors and we gave 
demonstrations to already-organized groups, such as 
church or school mothers’ clubs. At the last meeting 
before I left, the lay committee drafted a resolution 
and sent it to the Board of Public Health and Welfare 
saying that the nutrition program had become such 
a vital service that it must be continued and ex- 
tended. In other words, it was now their own pro- 
gram. 

We also organized a technical advisory committee 
to the nutrition program composcd of representatives 
of all professional fields in which nutrition could be a 
functional part. This committee considered the total 
needs of the community for nutrition services and 
how they could be met. 


SUMMARY 


What did we learn about working together in a 
community nutrition program in six years in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota? 

First, a nutrition program can be integrated effec- 
tively into many allied programs. 

Second, other professional workers must be con- 
vinced that a nutritionist has something to give to 
them which they need. 
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Third, home economists in a community can work 
together toward a common goal if one person as- 
sumes the role of coordinator—the servant of all. 

Fourth, the nutritionist in a small community 
must be first of all a practical cook who has, sec- 
ondly, been trained in the science of nutrition. The 
wares she sells are good foods, foods people enjoy 
ating. She must be thoroughly conversant with 
why people eat what they do. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Andrew Borde—1490-1549 


“For a good cook is half a physician. For the chief physic doth come from the kitchen; 
wherefore the physician and the cook for sick men must consult together for the preparation 
of meat for sick men.’”’ These words of wisdom were written by Andrew Borde at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, making him one of the first writers in English to show an 
appreciation of the factors affecting the health of man and the part that diet played. 

Borde is known for three short books written in 1542 while he was at Montpelier 
which were published in 1547. A Dyetary of Helth, from which the quotation in the opening 
sentence of this sketch is taken, is the one which is of interest to the student of dietetics. 

Comparatively little is known about Andrew Borde except what has been gleaned from 
his letters and his will. The place of his birth is uncertain, but it was somewhere in Sussex, 
England in 1490. On the title page of one of his books, his name is spelled Borde, and on 
another, it is Boorde. He was educated at Oxford and became a Carthusian monk before he 
was twenty-one; by special dispensation he was permitted to go to Europe in 1529 and study 
medicine. He first practiced in Scotland and later became physician to Henry VIII. 

He made four trips abroad and, judging by his writings, probably visited all the countries 
of Europe. He was a scholar, was witty and ingenious in his writing of prose and poetry, 
and was an excellent and respected physician. 

He was serious and earnest and tried to turn his countrymen from their vices and gave 
them much instruction on how to care for their health, where and how to build their houses, 
and advice on sanitation and what to eat. Wisely, he advised that early writers should not 
be heeded when experience showed they were wrong. 

His writings about food and diet make quaint and humorous reading today, but obviously 
Borde had much to say that was of value. “Gentle bakers, make good bread, for good bread 
doth comfort, confirm and doth stablish a man’s heart.”’ “Bread which is nutritious must 
not be new, but a day and a night old.”’ “Old bread or stale bread doth dry up the blood or 
natural moisture of man and it doth engender ill humors and is tardy of digestion.” 

Charges of immorality were made against him, and he was sent to prison, although there 
is considerable doubt as to whether these charges were true. He died in prison in 1549. 

REFERENCE: Furnival, F. J.: Andrew Boorde’s Introduction and Dyetary. London: Pub- 
lished for the Early English Text Society by Kegan Paul, Trench Triibner and Co., 1870.- 
Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Head, Department of Foods and Nutrition, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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ESULTS of dietary surveys of popula- 
tion groups in the United States reveal strikingly 
similar results—a marked prevalence of food intake 
below commonly accepted standards. It is evident 
from these surveys that a large proportion of the 
population is not receiving the recommended 
amounts of the dietary essentials (1). Whether food 
patterns can be sufficiently changed to bring food 
intake within the realm of current recommended 
standards is an important consideration. In the past, 
work has been done on improving the food intake of 
selected groups, but relatively little has been done 
with respect to normal family groups. 

From November 1949 to November 1950, an in- 
vestigation was made of the food habits of ten fami- 
lies in the State of Washington. This investigation 
was designed to study the effect of nutrition educa- 
tion on their food habits. This study is part of a larger 
project? in which medical, dental, and biochemical 
examinations were made in an attempt to correlate 
changes in food habits with nutritional-medical 
status. Results of this phase of the work will be re- 
ported in subsequent papers. 


METHODS 


Subjects. Ten families, living in the vicinity of 
Pullman, Washington, cooperated in this work. 
Forty-eight people were involved, ranging in age 
from three to seventy-seven years. Twenty-two were 
male and twenty-six, female. As a basis for selection 
of the six experimental families composed of twenty- 
nine persons, family composition was defined as fol- 

‘Scientific Paper No. 1060, Washington Agricultural 
ixperiment Stations, Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
The State College of Washington, Pullman. Received for 
publication November 8, 1951. 

2 Supported by the McCall’s Corporation, New York 
City. 
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lows: (a) two families with at least two children, one 
in the preschool-age group and the other between 
the ages of six and twelve years (in addition, the 
parents were to be between twenty-four and thirty- 
four years of age); (b) two families to include a 
teen-age boy and girl; and (c) two families with one 
grandparent living in the home in addition to chil- 
dren. The fathers’ occupations were defined as fol- 
lows: (a) two engaged in skilled or semi-skilled labor; 
(b) two engaged in sales or sales promotion; and (c) 
two from the professional class. Further criteria used 
in selecting these families were: (a) interest in the 
study by all members of the family; (b) adequate 
income; and (c) good health. Each family chosen was 
judged to have sufficient income so that no financial 
hardship would be incurred by meeting any recom- 
mendation that might be made as far as their food 
intake was concerned. Each person in the study was 
what is normally accepted as a healthy individual. 
To eliminate any person having a physical handicap 
which would interfere with his cooperation in the 
study, the family doctor in each case was consulted. 

In the control group of four families, only one fam- 
ily instead of two represented each of the two classi- 
fications defined as having the father engaged in 
skilled or semi-skilled labor and in sales promotion 
work. Furthermore, only one family instead of two 
had a grandmother and a teen-age boy and girl. 
Otherwise, the family composition of the control 
group duplicated that of the experimental group. 

General procedure. To measure changes in food 
habits, the one-week record of weighed food intake 
at the beginning and end of the year was used. Like- 
wise, to determine changes in nutritional status, 
identical medical, dental, and biochemical tests were 
made on both the experimental and control families 
initially and finally. To eliminate seasonal variations, 
the study was started and concluded during the 
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month of November. A one-year educational pro- 
gram was provided for the six experimental families 
only. Thus, the ten families were treated identically 
except that only the experimental families received 
the educational help. 

Food record. An accurate record of food intake was 
kept for a one-week period three times during the 
one-year period; at the beginning, at the end of six 
months, and at the end of the year. The mid-year 
record was used as a means of evaluating progress 
and of sustaining interest in the project. A separate 
record was kept for each individual. 

The food was weighed on a Hanson 1000-gm. die- 
tetic scale by each homemaker after a period of in- 
struction in its use and the procedure to be followed. 
As an additional help, printed directions were also 
given to each homemaker prior to the food weighing 
periods. Plate waste was weighed and subtracted 
from the original amount so that a record of every- 
thing actually eaten was obtained. Recipes were col- 
lected for all mixed dishes used during the test 
periods for calculation purposes. 

These food records were calculated* using the new 
Department of Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (2) and 
interpreted for each individual in terms of the Rec- 
ommended Dietary Allowances (3). The nutrients 
‘alculated were: total calories, protein, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, vitamin A, thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin, ascorbic acid, and vitamin D (for children 
through adolescence only). 

Educational program. The educational program 
for the experimental families began as soon as the 
initial food and medical records were analyzed and 
was continued up to the time the final records were 
taken. This program covered the field of both food 
and nutrition and included food purchasing, storage, 
preparation, and consumption. The first step was an 
explanation and discussion of the biochemical, medi- 
cal, and dental findings and food records with each 
family. Individual counseling included all adults and 
adolescent children, serving to acquaint the indi- 
vidual members of the family with the actual situa- 
tion and to suggest ways of improvement. The food 
records were further analyzed according to the major 
food groups for the convenience of the homemaker. 
The food groups used were: milk; eggs; meat (exclu- 
sive of liver), fish, and poultry; liver; dried peas, 
beans, and nuts; tomatoes and citrus fruits; leafy, 
green, and yellow vegetables; bread and cereals; 
butter and fats; and sugar. Adequate weekly 
amounts of these food groups for each member of the 
family were recommended as an aid to food shopping. 
The amounts were such that they would provide 
the Recommended Dietary Allowances or more. 

Individual help with each family comprised the 
major portion of the educational work. A home visit 


§ Calculations made at the Ellen H. Richards Institute, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
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with the family was made at least every two weeks. 
Problems pertinent to the study with which the 
homemaker wanted help as well as suggestions or 
corrections in methods were covered. 

A series of group meetings was also held, since it 
was felt that all the homemakers could benefit by 
help in certain major fields. In this way, specially- 
trained persons could be made available to lead the 
discussions. These group meetings included films on 
meat cookery and food preparation; demonstrations 
on meat cookery and the use of nonfat dry milk 
solids; and lessons on vegetable cookery, liver prepa- 
ration, and menu planning. As educational aids, 
many bulletins and pamphlets were used. Colored 
bar-graphs, indicating the actual intake of the major 
food groups for each individual, were prepared and 
given to the families as educational tools. The recom- 
mended amount of each food group per week, as 
well as the actual intake for the test weeks, was indi- 
sated. Personalized comments were included mainly 
for arousing the interest of the children in the charts 
and to create the desire to improve the picture. 

As an aid for self-evaluation, check sheets were also 
devised by which the families checked on the ade- 
quacy of their intake. The number of average serv- 
ings represented by the recommended amounts of 
the major food groups was determined, and this 
number of squares was indicated on the check sheet. 
After each meal the individual checked off the serv- 
ings eaten. At the end of the week, any blank squares 
indicated that more of that particular food should 
have been eaten. These check sheets were used to 
check the adequacy of the food intake, but also as a 
basis for individual help in planning menus. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The general tendency toward improvement in the 
food patterns of the experimental families and the 
correspondingly little change for the control families 
are shown in Figure 1. Each person’s diet was classi- 
fied as good, fair, or poor according to the number of 
nutrients meeting the National Research Council 
recommendations initially and finally. A good diet 
was one which met or exceeded the National Re- 
search Council recommendations for nine or more 
nutrients; fair, five to eight nutrients; poor, less than 
five nutrients. The percentage of individuals con- 
suming diets that fell in each of these classifications 
was computed for the initial and final period. The 
experimental subjects showed a definite trend from 
the poor and fair classifications to good—with over 
half of the diets rating good at the end of the year 
compared to one-fifth at the beginning. The control 
subjects shifted downward from the good and 
fair classifications to the poor—with nearly half 
consuming poor diets at the end of the study. The 
general pattern of food intake for both groups ini- 
tially was strikingly similar, 21 per cent rating good. 

Figure 2 gives a general view of the relative food 
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intakes of the subjects, by families. These values 
were computed by averaging each individual’s per 
cent conformity to the National Research Council 
recommendations for each nutrient (ten for adults 
and eleven for children) and then averaging the 
results for each family. Any value which exceeded 
the National Research Council recommendations was 
considered as 100 per cent. An over-all score of 100 
per cent would indicate that the diet met or exceeded 
the National Research Council recommendations for 
all nutrients studied. Therefore, the nearer the aver- 
age per cent conformity approached 100 per cent, the 
more nearly did that family food intake correspond 
to the recommended allowances. The figures at the 
top of the bars indicate the average per cent change. 
Four of the six experimental families made improve- 
ment in over-all conformity; the other two families 
remained the same. Experimental Families A and F 
achieved virtually 100 per cent for all their members, 
with Family F especially showing considerable im- 
provement. The control families did not reflect these 
improvements. 

In general, the records of the control families seem 
to reflect habit patterns. The decrease in conformity 
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to the recommendations noted for Families H, I, and 
J can be partially explained by the fact that members 
of each of these families discontinued taking vitamin 
supplements during the year. This was done on their 
own initiative since there was no discussion of food 
habits with the control group. 

Of the 19 control subjects, only 3 (16 per cent) 
achieved 95 per cent or better of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances at the end of the study. Initially, 
the same three individuals were in this range also. In 
contrast, 15 (52 per cent) of the experimental group 
conformed to this high standard finally compared 
with 8 (28 per cent) at the beginning of the study. 

The percentages of the experimental and control 
subjects actually consuming amounts corresponding 
to the recommended allowances, for both initial and 
final periods, are shown in Figure 3. The experimental 
and control groups showed similar patterns initially. 
A high percentage of both groups was meeting the 
recommendations for protein, vitamin A, and niacin. 
A low percentage was meeting the recommendations 
for total calories, calcium, ascorbic acid, and vitamin 
D. The experimental subjects showed improvement 
in all eleven nutrients except for vitamin A (initially 
high) and vitamin D which remained the same. 
Increase in the number of subjects meeting Nationa! 
Research Council recommendations occurred even 
in those factors where the intake was initially high. 
Although over half the experimental subjects were 
consuming recommended amounts of protein, iron, 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin initially, there was 
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an improvement in intake of all these factors. The 
control group showed gains in the percentage of 
subjects meeting the recommendations only in in- 
take of total calories and vitamin A. 

It is interesting that the recommendation for vita- 
min A intake was most consistently met by all sub- 
jects—control and experimental. This is in opposition 
to some surveys taken in other areas at different 
times. The National Research Council has reported 
on the basis of a review of dietary surveys made in 
the past ten years that a large proportion of the diets 
in the United States are low in vitamin A, ascorbic 
acid, riboflavin, and calcium (1). However, Hardy 
(4) found in her survey of 100 families in Snohomish 
County, Washington, that vitamin A was adequate 
in all but four of the family diets studied. This is in 
agreement with the general observations of this 
study. 

It has often been reported that calcium is a nutri- 
ent low in a large percentage of diets (4, 5). Results 
of this study further support that general observa- 
tion. More than half of the subjects, both control 
and experimental, failed to meet the National Re- 
search Council recommendations for this nutrient 
at the beginning of the study. 

Initially, the percentage of subjects meeting the 
caloric recommendations was low—27.6 per cent of 
the experimental subjects and 10.5 per cent for the 
controls, with only slight improvement at the last 
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test period. Since few, if any, of these subjects 
were losing weight on these caloric intakes, it is 
possible that the 1948 recommendations are still too 
high with respect to this factor. This finding is 
substantiated by earlier work. In a review of dietary 
surveys, Keys (6) indicated that average caloric in- 
takes are substantially less than recommended, even 
in areas of food abundance such as the United States 
and Canada, with no evidence that these people are 
underweight. The same finding was noted in dietary 
surveys in Great Britain (7) where persons not 
clinically underfed showed lower intake of calories 
than the recommended levels. Failure to take into 
account body size is perhaps the greatest weakness 
in establishing calorie recommendations. The Na- 
tional Research Council standards, for example, are 
based on an “average man” and ‘‘average woman”’ of 
specified weight, but provide no proper mechanics 
for adjusting the requirements with reference to 
factors such as age and body measurement. 

A wide age variation was encountered among these 
subjects. Comparison of the initial and final con- 
formity of the diets to the National Research Council 
recommendation by age groups provides additional 
interesting information as shown in Figure 4. Defini- 
tions of the age groups used are as follows: children, 
up to the day of the twelfth birthday when the study 
began; adolescent girls and boys. from twelve up to 
the day of the nineteenth birthday: adults, from the 
nineteenth birthday on; and grandmothers, above 
sixty years. The number of subjects in each age 
group for both the experimental and control groups 
is indicated in parentheses below the bars. 

Gains were made in all age groups of experimental 
subjects except for the grandmothers. Children 
showed the greatest improvement, with adult women 
next. Adult men, as a group, tended to have the best 
diets initially and showed slight improvement. The 
adolescent group showed little change. 

For the control group, the opposite picture is 
presented. None of the age groups showed improve- 
ment, with the one adolescent boy and girl ex- 
hibiting increasing inadequacies. Again, as in the 
experimental group, adult men were the best fed 
according to the National Research Council stand- 
ards, with children taking second place. 

Thus, it can be seen that on the basis of per cent 
conformity to National Research Council standards, 
the experimental group showed consistent improve- 
ment while the control group failed to do so. 


SUMMARY 


The purposes of this study were: (a) to determine 
the food patterns of ten families in the State of 
Washington, and (b) to determine to what extent 
these food habits could be changed by a year’s nu- 
trition education program. Six experimental families 
and four controls—consisting of forty-eight indi- 
viduals, ranging in age from three to seventy-seven 
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cooperated. A record of weighed food intake for 
one week was made for each individual at the be- 
ginning and end of the year and evaluated by 
‘alculation according to eleven nutrients. These diet- 
ary intakes were judged by comparison with the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council. 
The six experimental families participated in an 
educational program for the duration of the study 
which included instruction in foods and nutrition 
especially food selection, storage, preparation, and 
consumption—in group meetings and _ individual 
home visits. The four control families did not receive 
this educational help. 

Consistent improvement in the food patterns and 
the over-all conformity to the National Research 
Council standards as well as improvement in regard 
to specific nutrients of the experimental families was 
noted. Both on a family basis and by age groups, 
improvement was general and consistent. The control 
families showed very little improvement, tending to 
reflect habit patterns in their food intake. 

With the exception of two families (one experi- 
mental and one control), these families initially were 
consuming diets which were 85 per cent or better in 


their conformity to the standards used for evaluation. 
Specific nutrients which were present in optimum 
amounts in over half of the initial diets were protein, 
iron, vitamin A, thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. 
Those nutrients which were present in the recom- 
mended amounts in less than half the dietaries were 
total calories, calcium, ascorbic acid, and vitamin D. 
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F NUTRITION is to be a useful tool for 
the management of the health of the people in the 
latter decades, information on the utilization of nu- 
trients at varying ages and intakes is needed. More- 
over, the information should be obtained with as 
little interference as possible with the manner of liv- 
ing of an active adult population. 

The problem of studying healthy adults who live 
in family groups are many. All methods of study in- 
fluence the performance of the individual to some 
degree. The complete balance experiment may yield 
exact estimates of the kind and amount of food in- 
gested and the immediate losses of nutrients through 
excretion. However, even when the diet is completely 
self-selected, the routine of the balance experiment 
imposes a serious degree of restriction on an active 
subject which may bias the data obtained (1). 

Adults living in their own homes are subject to 
many irregularities of diet not characteristic of the 
institutional situation, such as the small breakfast 
which Leverton and Gram (2) and Tuttle, Wilson, 
and Daum (3) have shown tends to increase the total 
nitrogen needed for equilibrium and to decrease work 
performance. Other stresses of living, such as worry, 
irregular sleep, and the many demands of a growing 
family, also have appeared to influence the utiliza- 
tion of nutrients in any given food mixture (4), Since 
irregularities of living and eating seem to decrease 
the efficiency of the metabolism of food, it is not 
surprising that estimates of food requirements from 
self-selected diets have been higher than those ob- 
tained from experiments where a carefully controlled 
dietary was fed under standard laboratory condi- 
tions. 
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McKay and co-workers (5) estimated that the pro- 
tein requirements of 124 young women on completely 
self-selected diets averaged 63 gm. per day. Hegsted 
et al. (6) found that protein equilibrium could be 
established in a 60-kg. woman at intakes of from 25 
to 30 gm. per day when the diet was balanced for all 
known nutrients and the meals were served regularly 
and eaten completely. Similar results were obtained 
by Bricker, Mitchell, and Kinsman (7) under com- 
parable laboratory conditions but with a higher 
intake of calories than reported by McKay et al. 
(5). The different results obtained by such different 
experimental plans are important in evaluating diet- 
ary standards at all times, but in cases of disaster 
may be particularly so since the experiences of World 
War II would suggest deterioration in work capacity 
of a previously well-fed population subjected to 
suddenly imposed semi-starvation (8). 

Many women appear to develop a degree of nu- 
tritional deficiency with age which limits the capacity 
for productive work but does not limit the life span. 
This paper presents some evidence that an improved 
dietary can result in more efficient utilization of 
certain nutrients. 

DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


Eighteen women, forty-eight to seventy-seven 
years of age, were chosen for study because each one 
seemed able to maintain an unusual amount of pro- 
ductive activity for her age group. The methods of 
selection are reported in an earlier paper (1). The 
data to be reported here include three to four months 
of continuous observation for each woman, together 
with comments on a follow-up five years later. A 
description of the subjects is found in Table 1. 

Physical examinations by qualified physicians re- 
vealed no specific symptoms of food deficiency. All 
women were average or above in weight, and seven 
were obese. Blood pressures are recorded as the 
highest and lowest readings obtained during five 
years of intermittent observation. Subject Pa had a 
severe hypertension although her physical condition 
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was otherwise satisfactory except for obesity. Five 
years after her participation in the balance experi- 
ment, she is still active although her condition seems 
to be deteriorating. Subject Ro had both an elevated 
blood pressure and the high basal metabolism of an 
obese woman. She reported a considerable drop in 
blood pressure following a loss of 30 lb. Since she 
had moved from the state, this was not confirmed. 
Subject Ca also had hypertension. She has aged 
markedly during the last five years. 

In other cases, individual high readings are difficult 
to evaluate. It is of some interest that in all but one 
case, the highest value was the first test made at 
the time of the general medical examination. 

Subject C.Hi was dropped from the experiment 
after six weeks because she insisted on undergoing a 
series of colonic irrigations. These were continued 
for six months, at which time she developed acute 
symptoms and consulted a physician. Primary per- 
nicious anemia was diagnosed. The red cell count 
varied between 3 and 4 million cells per cubic centi- 
meter during our observation, and stained smears 
were not abnormal Nervous and gastrointestinal 
symptoms also were absent at the preliminary phys- 
ical examination. Subjects Gr and Mi also had a 
history of treatment with liver extract six months 
or more before the study was begun. Hemoglobin 
concentration and red cell counts were satisfactory 
at the time of the study. 
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Utilization of Improved Diet by Older Women 


Some characteristics of eighteen women chosen for study 


ESTIMATE OF GENERAL CONDITION 


Vigorous, young looking 

Obese, vigorous, young looking 

Obese, vigorous, looks her age 

Obese, tense, looks older 

Young looking, 1 year later was treated for per- 
nicious anemia 

Arthritis of hands and spine—not crippling; 
1951, developing cataracts in both eyes 

Overweight, vigorous, young looking 

Hard worker, chronically tired; red blood cor- 
puscles, 4.26 million cells per cu. ml. 

Obese, vigorous, young looking 

Obese, vigorous, good muscle tone 

Obese, vigorous, young looking 

Rather flabby, some bowing of cervical spine; 
1951, 2 em. shorter 


| 142/90-196/82 


| 170/90-170/98 

| 200/90-138/78 
174/80-155/72 
168/80-165/112 
144/80 


| Thyroidectomy, 1930; flabby, poor color; appre- 

hensive 

Erect, vigorous; 1951, a stooped ‘‘old lady”’ 

Has been anemic, some arthritis; looks her age 

Well compensated chronic heart condition 

Erect, looks much younger 

Erect, vigorous, no complaints; some arthritis 
of hands 


Subject Bo also has appeared to age rapidly in the 
last five years. 


EXPERIMENTAL PLAN 


Each woman was taught in her own home to 
weigh all food eaten, to take food samples for the 
laboratory, and to make complete collections of 
excretions. Since it was obvious at the start that 
complete standardization of a home situation could 
not be achieved and cooperation of the woman and 
her family be maintained, a notebook was provided 
and the women were instructed to keep voluminous 
notes about all details of daily living. The laboratory 
staff spent as much time as necessary with each sub- 
ject during the training period, which was adapted 
to the learning capacity of the woman. After pre- 
liminary instruction, a laboratory assistant called 
daily and was available as needed at other times. 

Food intakes were weighed continuously for three 
to four consecutive months. Six five-day balance 
periods were completed for sixteen women. Two 
women were dropped from the experiment at the 
end of the third period, Subject C. Hi because of 
non-cooperation and Subject Gr because of illness of 
a member of her family. Periods during which a sam- 
ple was lost or other accident occurred were repeated. 

Biochemical tests including hemoglobin, plasma as- 
corbic acid, urinary creatinine, excretions of a mas- 
sive dose of ascorbic acid, thiamine, and riboflavin 
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were made approximately monthly. The responses 
were within the ranges accepted as normal and will 
be discussed elsewhere. Methods for collection of 
samples for laboratory analysis have been outlined 
in a previous publication (4). 

The basic objective of the experiment was to study 
the response to graded intakes of nitrogen, calcium, 
and phosphorus. The experimental plan was similar 
to that reported by Roberts et al. (4). 

Diets were self-selected from food of the woman’s 
choice. After the second and the fourth balance 
periods, the woman was instructed to continue to 
eat as she was accustomed but to adjust her intake of 
milk to provide a range of intake. In fourteen cases, 
the lowest intake of milk (less than 250 ml. per day) 
coincided with the first experimental period. These 
women were asked to increase the milk intake to 
500 ml. per day for the third and fourth periods and 
to 700 ml. per day for the last two periods. In four 
cases, from 250 to 400 ml. milk were taken daily 
during the first two periods and the milk was re- 
duced by 200 ml. for the third and fourth periods, 
then increased to approximately 700 ml. daily for 
the last two periods. At least two weeks were allowed 
after each adjustment of the milk intake before the 
next balance study. There were two five-day balance 
periods on each milk intake for each woman. Actu- 
ally, only two women replicated their diets exactly 
for a second period, and each five-day period has been 
treated as an independent sample. For purposes of 
analysis, periods have been arranged in relation to 
the milk intake, that is, Period I in the tables is the 
period of lowest intake and Period VI, the highest. 

Statistical evaluations were made using analysis 
of variance, correlation, and regression as outlined 
by Snedecor (9). 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Analysis of variance was used to study the differ- 
ences in nutrient intakes from period to period. 
Increases in milk resulted in a highly significant 
increase in the intakes of calories, nitrogen, calcium, 
and phosphorus. Individual differences also were 
highly significant. Three of the four oldest women 
and one fifty-two-year-old subject reduced the 
amounts of other foods eaten so that increased milk 
did not increase the intake of either calories or ni- 
trogen. In all cases, the addition of milk increased 
the intakes of phosphorus and calcium. In Table 2 
are recorded the mean intakes and retentions of ni- 
trogen, calcium, and phosphorus and the mean in- 
take of calories for each experimental period. 

The third period is of some interest since there was 
a small but consistent decrease in calories for most 
subjects which could not be explained, as no common 
factor was found in the environment or case histories. 
The retention of all three nutrients was much lower 
in this period than would be predicted from the 
regular progression from a negative to a positive 
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TABLE 2 
Mean nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus intakes and 
retentions and caloric intake for six periods 


NITROGEN CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS 
EXPERI- 
MENTAL 
PERIOD Reten- 


tion 


Reten- 
tion 


Reten- 


es Intake 


Intake Intake 


gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. 
I 9.7 —0.35) 0.66 —0.009 1.05 |_—0.082) 1636 
II 10.0 |—0.12) 0.76 | 0.025) 1.16 |—0.071) 1730 
10.1 |—0.84, 0.89 —0.097) 1.20 |—0.114| 1626 
I\ 10.4 |—0.24) 1.00 | 0.084] 1.28 |—0.073) 1830 
V 11.6 | 0.66; 1.14 0.138) 1.37 |—0.026; 1945 
VI 11.9 | 0.60, 1.23 | 0.207) 1.53 | 0.035) 1844 


retention observed with increasing intakes of nitro- 
gen, calcium, and phosphorus. As might be expected, 
the correlation coefficients for intake and retention 
were highly significant for all nutrients; 0.53 for 
nitrogen, 0.65 for calcium, and 0.65 for phosphorus. 

Individual correlation coefficients of intake and 
retention for each nutrient also were computed for 
sixteen women who completed six balance periods. 
There were marked individual differences. Six 
women had highly significant correlations between 
intake and retention of nitrogen. Five of them were 
sixty years of age or older and chose food averaging 
less than 1800 calories and 10 gm. nitrogen per day. 
Increased milk promoted higher intakes of both 
calories and protein, and retentions suggested some 
previous depletion of protein although each subject 
syparently had been in equilibrium at the lowered 
nutritional plane. Two of these subjects showed 
significant correlations between intake and retention 
of calcium and phosphorus. The rate of storage with 
increased intake again suggested previous depletion. 

Four of five subjects who had the lowest correla- 
tions of intake and retention of nitrogen character- 
istically chose diets of 2000 calories or more with 
more than 10 gm. nitrogen per day and tended to be 
in approximate nitrogen equilibrium at all intakes. 
All were in calcium equilibrium, and only one of 
these subjects showed a marked improvement in the 
utilization of phosphorus with increased milk. All 
were in good general health. The fifth (Subject Ca) 
who was sixty-nine years old has changed from an 
erect active woman to a stooped semi-invalid in the 
past five years. The change in posture appears to be 
related to loss of muscle tone rather than loss of 
stature, since her height as measured against a 
rigid board had not changed. Her food intake aver- 
aged 1500 calories per day with from 7 to 9 gm. 
nitrogen, 0.4 to 1.01 gm. calcium, and 0.79 to 1.25 
gm. phosphorus. She lost large amounts of all three 
nutrients during each study period. There was no 
correlation between intake and retention of any 
nutrient. 

A sixth subject, Bo, who showed a low correlation 
between nitrogen intake and retention, lost. signifi- 
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Fia. 1. Nitrogen intake and retention at graded caloric 
intakes. Left-hand column of each pair represents intake, 
right-hand column, retention. The solid area at the base of 
the columns is the standard error. The numbers at the tops of 
the columns are the total experimental periods for which the 
column represents mean intake, and, in parentheses, the num- 
ber of periods of positive retention. 


cant amounts of nitrogen in five of the six periods. 
Caloric intakes ranged from 1550 to 1958 per day. 
This woman stored nitrogen only when her caloric 
intake exceeded 1900 per day. She also lost both 
calcium and phosphorus on her self-selected diet, 
but reversed this trend when milk was added so that 
intake and retention were highly correlated for these 
two nutrients. Since she does not like milk, she dis- 
continued its use as soon as the experiment was com- 
pleted. This subject had had surgery for removal of 
the gall bladder about twenty years ago. She did not 
appear to have difficulty in the digestion of food but 
tended to restrict the intake of fats to avoid weight 
vains. Her total height as measured against a rigid 
board has decreased from 157.71 to 155.5 em. in five 
years, and there is developing a distinct bowing of 
the upper spine. She estimated her greatest adult 
height as 160 em.—a total loss of 1.8 in. In other, 
more intangible ways, this woman also has appeared 
to age rapidly in the past five years. 

Since a low intake of calories appeared to be asso- 
ciated with losses of nitrogen and to a lesser extent 
with calcium and phosphorus, the data were tabu- 
lated in relation to caloric intakes. Figures 1, 2, and 
3 give the intake and retention of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and calcium for seven ranges of calorie in- 
take. In the case of nitrogen and phosphorus, losses 
of nutrients were found in the majority of subjects 
at all intakes of less than 1800 calories per day. When 
more than 1800 calories were ingested, equilibrium 
would be expected for all except a few subjects. At 
equilibrium, about 9 gm. nitrogen and 1.2 gm. phos- 
phorus were ingested daily. Three of the four subjects 
over seventy years of age, however, maintained equi- 
librium on about 1600 calories per day, with 5 to 
8 gm. nitrogen. 

The data on calcium equilibrium are more difficult 
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Fig. 2. Phosphorus intake and retention at graded caloric 
intakes. See Figure 1 for legend. 
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Fia. 3. Calcium intake and retention at graded caloric 
intakes. See Figure 1 for legend. 


to interpret because of the range of intakes at which 
equilibrium was measured. A regression of retention 
on intake of calcium was computed for each subject. 
Regression lines were drawn, and the intake at which 
zero balance would be expected to occur was read 
from the graph. The intakes predicted varied from 
0.28 to 2.05 gm. per day. Three subjects exceeded 
1 gm. per day. These were Ca and Bo who already 
have been identified as subjects who were losing 
minerals and who, since the experiment, have ap- 
peared to age rapidly. The third, Bi, was fifty-six 
years of age and suffered from a variety of chronic 
conditions. X-rays showed arthritis of the hands and 
spine. She had developed cataracts of both eyes about 
ten years earlier, about the time she completed a 
rather stormy menopause. One eye had been oper- 
ated on successfully. She also had suffered from peri- 
odic migraine since the onset of the menopause. Her 
food pattern was more irregular than many of the 
subjects’ and tended to include periods in which she 
ate many sweets, resulting in a lower nitrogen-calorie 
ratio than that of other subjects. She was about 15 
per cent overweight and somewhat flabby. Her use of 
fresh fruit was always low, and plasma ascorbie acid 
did not exceed 0.2 mg. per 100 cc. There were, how- 
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ever, no overt symptoms of ascorbic acid deficiency, 
and this patten of food intake apparently had 
existed throughout most of her adult life. She has 
resisted any suggestions for improvement of her diet 
and at the last contact reported menus including 
pancakes with sirup, iced cake, pie, and soda crack- 
ers with jelly for the previous days. She had gained 
10 kg. in five years. Correlation of intake and reten- 
tion were highly significant for nitrogen and phos- 
phorus and just significant (P = < 0.05) for calcium. 

The five subjects who attained equilibrium on the 
lowest calcium intakes were: three of the seventy- 
year-old group, all of whom had stable, well-adjusted 
food habits; one woman of sixty-one who, except for 
obesity, was one of the most active and youngest 
appearing women of the series; and the forty-eight- 
year-old subject, who also was unusually young in 
appearance and action. The two latter subjects in- 
gested varied diets and their food habits were regu- 
lar. Total calories averaged between 1800 and 2000 
daily with 10 to 12 gm. nitrogen. Self-selected diets 
contained between 0.7 and 0.8 gm. calcium per day. 

The mean calcium requirement for equilibrium for 
the series as predicted by regression was between 
0.8 and 0.9 gm. per day. Similar observations have 
been reported for calcium on a large series on self- 
selected diets (10). 


DISCUSSION 


It is difficult to evaluate data such as these in a 
few words. The discussion will be limited to a few 
observations which seem to have practical signifi- 
cance in feeding aging women. Self-selected diets 
which averaged less than 1800 calories per day were 
associated with losses of nitrogen, calcium, and phos- 
phorus which could be reversed as the total food in- 
take was increased. Overweight was not associated 
with an excessive caloric intake in these studies. In 
fact, several of the obese subjects were restricting 
total calories but tended to eat sweets to satisfy the 
appetite rather than a mixture of proteins, cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables. Five of the seven obese sub- 
jects have since lost weight on diets of between 1200 
and 1700 calories per day with emphasis on the in- 
take of the protective foods. 

It is suggested that the balance of nutrients in the 
diets of older women may be as important as the 
restriction of calories for weight maintenance and 
deserves further investigation in weight reduction. 
Overweight was the most frequently occurring nu- 
tritive defect found in the series. 

One woman in the late sixties who appeared to be 
aging at a rapid rate lost significant amounts of all 
nutrients in every period of study on a diet reason- 
ably adequate in nutrients and well chosen with 
respect to food mixtures. There was no obvious 
explanation for her failure to respond to an increased 
intake of milk except for a somewhat tense emotional 
situation in the home which has since worsened. 
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Subjects who have suffered gall bladder dysfunc- 
tion may have higher than average requirements for 
calcium. Limited amounts of bile and the tendency 
to restrict fats would both tend to limit the absorp- 
tion of calcium. In the absence of difficulty in diges- 
tion, 2 to 3 cups of milk per day, added to a reason- 
able mixed diet provides at least 1 gm. calcium, 
which in the case studied in this series was utilized. 

The data presented on predicted calcium require- 
ments again emphasize that the wide individual 
variations noted by Steggerda et al. (11) are increased 
in aging women. Many women achieve calcium equi- 
librium on very low intakes while others are exces- 
sively wasteful. Unfortunately, there is no convenient 
test which can be applied to distinguish the economi- 
cai from the wasteful subject and it may take many 
years (as in the case of Subject Bo) before persistent 
losses of mineral create measurable symptoms. The 
data recorded in this paper would suggest that the 
National Research Council recommendation (12) of 
1 gm. calcium per day for the adult may be necessary 
and desirable if the dietary allowances are to meet 
the needs of 90 per cent or more of the adult popu- 
lation. 

This series of cases provides further evidence that 
a woman who maintains a high degree of vigor for 
more than seventy years tends to have stable dietary 
patterns. During the late sixties or early seventies, 
food intakes are reduced (Table 3), but equilibrium 
on the lowered intakes is the rule as long as the vital- 
ity remains high. The changes in food intake with 
age are highly significant. 


TABLE 3 
Mean intakes and retentions of nitrogen, calcium, and 
phosphorus according to age of subject 


NITROGEN CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS 


NUMBER 
OF 


SUBJECTS Reten- 


tion Intake | Retention 


Intake Retention Intake 


gm. gm. . gm. gm. gm. 
48 11.2 2.17 ; 0.165 | 1.29 | 0.097 
50-59 11.6 | —0.20 .96 | 0.024 | 1.34 |—0.059 
60-69 10.2 | —0.68 .93 | 0.024 | 1.17 |—0.135 
70-79 9.6 0.45 , 0.092 | 1.24 | 0.025 


Most of the cases of this series with unstable 
metabolic responses were in the late fifties and early 
sixties. Four of the seven obese subjects were between 
fifty-nine and sixty-one years and had all tried to 
reduce weight by diet without much success. Three 
lost weight when attention was given first to a better 
dietary mixture. It is suggested that a more positive 
approach to counseling of aging women with respect 
to diet may be productive of better health and pro- 
longed vigor. It is doubtful if the prescription of 
massive doses of vitamins, calcium, or other concen- 
trates will substitute for a well-balanced diet as there 
was no evidence in these cases of need for amounts 
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of older women, usually because it is considered both (3) TurrLe, W. W., Witson, M., anv Daum, K.: Effect 
fattening and expensive, is milk. The contribution of of altered breakfast habits on physiologic response. 
milk and milk products in nutrients and the rela- _ _ J. Appl. i. hs , ‘ 
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wider use of this food by aging adults. Lastly, re- sel Ee Ee ee oe a ee 
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find themselves living alone have the problem of (6) Heasrep, D. M., Tsoneas, A. G., AsBort, D. B., 
adjusting habits to eating alone and must be con- AND STARE, F. J.: Protein requirements of adults. 


vinced of the value of quantitative food intakes. J. Lab, & Clin. Med. Si: 268, 1996. 


Bs ; : j : (7) Bricker, M., MircHe.u, H. H., anp Kinsman, G. M.: 
They often need help in choosing and cooking an The protein requirements of adult human subjects 
adequate diet for one person which will be practical in terms of the protein contained in individual foods 
in time and money. Units in which food is purchased and food combinations. J. Nutrition 30: 269, 1945. 
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than presenting an entirely new pattern of eating (9) SNEDECOR, G. W.: Statistical Methods. 4th ed. 


Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, Inc., 1946. 
(10) Outson, M. A., Brewer, W. D., Jackson, L., Swan- 
son, P. P., Roperts, P. H., MAnGEL, M., LEVER- 


frequently results in better cooperation. An under- 
standing of the need for change also promotes coop- 
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Vacation Camp for Diabetic Children 


Camp Kno Koma is the appropriate name of the diabetic camp for children sponsored by 
the West Virginia Diabetes Association. This year, the camp was held at Camp Camelot, 
Glen, West Virginia, which is owned by the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
This was the third year for the ten-day outing. Forty-eight children attended, ten more than 
in 1951, and fourteen more than in 1950. 

This camp is the only camp for diabetic children which costs the campers nothing. Help 
comes by donation—money, camp site, personnel, equipment, food, insulin, and so on. The 
members of the professional staff—doctors, nurses, dietitians, and a number of others— 
contribute their time and services. The West Virginia Diabetes Association originated the 
camp and first obtained campers by advertising in the state medical journal. Any diabetic 
child in West Virginia between the ages of eight and fifteen years is eligible. 

The children report to a central meeting place on the first day of camp. There they are 
checked to prevent any epidemic of contagious disease. Each child is given a colored card, 
the color signifying the type of diet. The diets are “higher” than the children would ordi- 
narily eat at home because of increased physical activity during the camping period, and a 
snack is always given just before swimming to prevent insulin shock in the water. 

Activities available at the camp include swimming, horseback riding, boating, ball games, 
badminton, tennis, swinging, archery, rifle shooting, and nature study. 

Four doctors, three nurses, four dietitians, and others contributed their time and services 
to make this year’s camp a success. Dr. George P. Heffner, President of the West Virginia 
Diabetes Association, served as Camp Chairman.--From Bulletin of the West Virginia Die- 
tetic Association, Summer, 1952. 
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HE loss of nutrients in the preparation 

of rice has been rather extensively studied. 
Most of the work has been concerned with losses 
when rice is washed and when it is boiled in large 
and small amounts of water—Kik (1) and Vinacke, 
Hartzler, and Tanada (2). 

Other methods of rice cookery frequently call for 
heating the rice to a golden yellow in hot fat, as in 
many directions for pilaf, or toasting it in a hot 
oven, after which a small quantity of liquid is added 
and the rice baked. Although there would be no 
solution losses in such preparation, the severe heat 
treatment might be expected to destroy thiamine. 
For this reason the thiamine content of fried and 
of toasted, baked brown rice was studied in this 
investigation. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Samples 


Four samples of short-grain brown rice, California 
Pearl, were used. Three samples (A, B, and C) were 
freshly purchased, and one sample (D) had _ been 
stored at room temperature for about four years. 

Untreated. The untreated samples were milled to 
a fine powder in a Labconco mill. 

Baked. Two hundred gm. (about 1 cup) of un- 
washed rice were baked with 2 cups water in a cov- 
ered casserole at 390°F. for 40 min. 

Toasted. Two hundred gm. rice were toasted for 
18 min. at 390°F. or for 15 min. at 400°F. and then 
milled to a fine powder. 

Fried. Two hundred gm. rice were browned in 
27.5 gm. hydrogenated fat in a skillet for 5 min. 
The fried rice was then crushed by mortar and 
pestle. 

The untreated, toasted, and fried samples were 
stored in air-tight glass jars in a refrigerator. The 
baked samples were passed three times through an 
electric food grinder and stored in moisture-proof 
containers at —20°C. until analyzed. 

Methods of analysis. Moisture was determined 
on Samples A and B by drying duplicate samples 


1 Received for publication August 4, 1952. 
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of from 2 to 6 gm. in aluminum moisture dishes for 
20 hr. in a vacuum oven at 25 lb. pressure and 55°C, 
Samples C and D were dried to constant weight in an 
air oven at 107° to 114°C., about 24 hr. 

Ether-extractable fat was determined by extract- 
ing duplicate samples of the dried material with 
petroleum ether in a Soxhlet apparatus overnight. 

Thiamine was determined by the thiochrome 
method (3) with a few modifications. The samples 
were extracted by adding 0.1 N sulphuric acid and 
autoclaving for 15 min. at 15 lb. pressure. After 
cooling, 5 cc. of 7 per cent Clarase suspension were 
added, the pu adjusted to 4.5, and the samples incu- 
bated overnight at 37°C. The samples were made to 
volume and filtered. The filtrates were purified and 
concentrated if necessary by adsorption on Decalso 
columns and eluted with acid potassium chloride. 
The eluates were then analyzed for thiamine in the 
usual manner. The fluorescence was read in a Cole- 
man photofluorometer. All determinations were done 
in duplicate. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Brown rice is an important source of the B com- 
plex vitamins if it is properly cooked. Vinacke, 
Hartzler, and Tanada (2) and Kik (1) found thiamine 
losses to range from 2 to 36 per cent when it was 
washed, depending on the sample and the number 
of washings. Cooking in a small amount of water 
was found to result in thiamine losses of 9 and 18 
per cent (1, 2). Cooking in a large amount of water 
produced losses from 1 to 32 per cent due to the 
cooking, and from 18 to 57 per cent due to solution, 
with a total loss of from 40 to 65 per cent (2). Kik 
reported a loss of 32 per cent in one experiment. 

The effect of toasting, frying, and baking on the 
thiamine content of four samples of brown rice is 
shown in Table 1. The baking method used—i.e. 
unwashed rice cooked covered in a small amount of 
water—is shown to give a good retention of nutri- 
ents. The losses in baking, —19 and +8 per cent, 
obtained in the present study on two samples were 
similar to those noted above for cooking in a small 
quantity of water. 
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TABLE 1 


Effect of toasting, frying, and baking on the thiamine content of brown rice ) 





| | 
TREATMENT SAMPLE | WATER | 
| 

Untreated A 9.5 
B 10.0 
" C 12.5 
D 11.6 
Baked C 66.4 
D 67.0 
Fried C 7.0 
D 6.2 
Fried, then baked A | 64.8 
B | 64.0 
C 59.8 
D 62.1 

Toasted 18 min. at 390°F. C 5.6 
D 5.6 

Toasted, then baked 
15 min. at 400°F. A 71.6 
B 72.5 

18 min. at 390°F. C 67.4 
D | 64.8 








Large losses occurred when two samples of rice 
were either toasted or fried. Frying produced losses 
of 47 and 69 per cent, while toasting resulted in 
losses of 39 and 46 per cent. Losses in the fried sam- 
ples were from 4 to 14 per cent lower when corrected 
for fat content. 

Losses of thiamine were somewhat increased when 
the fried and the toasted samples were baked. The 
losses in four samples of toasted, baked brown rice 
averaged 68 per cent with a range of 50 to 91 per 
cent. The fried, baked samples showed an average 
loss of 60 per cent, ranging from 46 to 72 per cent. 
Losses due to baking appeared only minor. For the 
fried, baked samples, losses were 21 and 3 per cent 
greater than when fried only; in the toasted, baked 
samples, 6 and 11 per cent more. 

These results indicate that subjecting brown rice 
to either toasting or frying before cooking should 
not be recommended because of the consequent large 
losses of thiamine. 


THIAMINE 





FAT Dry basis Dry basis, fat-free 
oo ee sashes 
Amount Loss Amount Loss 
% mcg./gm. mcg./gm. % Pe mcg./gm. Qq 
4.39 4.85 _— — - 

- | 5.16 5.73 - - — 
3.7 | 4.00 4.57 - 4.77 _ 
2.7 3.16 3.57 - 3.69 

1.24 3.69 19 

1.21 3.67 +3 - — 
12.9 2.24 2.41 47 2.80 41 
12.6 1.04 LH 69 1.28 65 

0.92 2.61 46 

0.94 2.61 54 
12.9 0.59 1.47 68 2.16 55 
13.3 | 0.38 1.00 72 1.54 58 

2.31 2.45 46 

2.04 2.16 39 

0.28 0.99 SO . 

0.15 0.54 91 . — 

0.72 2.21 52 

0.63 1.79 50 


SUMMARY 


Thiamine was determined by the thiochrome 
method on four samples of raw brown rice and on 
the fried and toasted, baked products. 

Rice heated in hot fat for 5 min., then baked in 
a small amount of water lost from 46 to 72 per cent 
of its thiamine. Rice toasted in an oven until golden 
yellow, then baked in a small amount of water, lost 
from 50 to 91 per cent of its thiamine. 

The largest portion of the loss was from frying 
or toasting, since baking alone had a minor effect. 
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Freezing Yeast Dough Hurts Bread Quality 


Freezing batters and doughs for later use seemed to promise a saving in time. However, 
research at the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station has shown that it is not practical 
for yeast bread doughs. The quality of bread prepared from the frozen doughs was found to 
be lower than that from fresh dough; the grain was less desirable; and a high percentage of 
the loaves had a compact layer. These effects were noticeable after only one week of storage 
at —10°F., and after eight weeks’ storage, all samples were of poor quality. 





Group Method of Food Inventory vs. 
od of Weighed 


Individual Study Meth 
Food Intake 


NUMBER of methods have been used 
in arriving at the nutritive content of the food intake 
of individuals and groups. Chemical analysis of food 
represents one of the more reliable methods, but it is 
time-consuming and costly. Food consumption may 
be estimated from calculations based on tables of food 
composition, a procedure which saves time and 
money. Many tables have been compiled for this use, 
some based on analyses of individual foods and others 
on groups of similar foods, the latter commonly called 
the short method. Values in tables based on individ- 
ual foods may be for foods as purchased or edible 
portions; some consider processing losses while others 
do not. 

Data may be collected by obtaining an inventory 
of food prior to and following a study; or, an indi- 
vidual study may be made by weighing the specific 
food intake of one person (4). The first takes into 
account the food available for preparation over a 
definite period for a certain number of persons. ‘‘ As 
purchased” food is recorded, and no allowance is 
made for refuse from preparation or in plate waste. 
The nutrient content is calculated from tables pre- 
senting values in terms of ‘as purchased” foods (2). 
The second, the individual study, involves the actual 
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weighing of foods served to specific individuals or the 
weighing of typical sample portions of food served 
over a given period. The nutrients of these weighed 
servings may be calculated from food tables or de- 
termined by chemical analysis. 
The objectives of the present study were: 
I. To make comparisons of the nutritive evalua- 
tions of diets when data are collected by 
A. The group method, when calculations are 
made by 
1. The long method, using tables listing in- 
dividual food items “‘as purchased.” 
2. The short method of Berryman and Howe 
(3) using tables in which similar foods 
are grouped according to nutrient con- 
tent. 
Individual study method when values are 
obtained: 
1. From food tables listing individual food 
items. 
2. By chemical analysis for protein, thia- 
mine, and riboflavin only. 
C. Group versus individual method when cal- 
culations are made by the long method. 
Il. To study correlations between thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and protein values when determined by 
chemical analyses. 


PROCEDURE 


Selection of sample. The dietary data were col- 
lected in an Ohio institution as a part of a study of 
the nutritional status of the inmates. Four cottages 
of the institution were selected, each of which was 
equipped with its own kitchen and dining room and 
maintained a certain degree of independence in pre- 
paring the menu. 

Group method of food inventory. In this method the 
total food available for each of the four kitchens was 
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determined by inventories made at the beginning 
and the end of the observation period (January 15 
through February 15, 1949) and by the addition of 
all daily deliveries for these thirty-two days. 

Tables of food composition listing ‘‘as purchased”’ 
values (2) and a table of cooking losses for thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic acid set up by the 
Army (4) were used to calculate the nutritive value 
of each inventory item. No correction was applied 
for refuse losses, but observation in the dining rooms 
indicated that losses were limited to preparation 
refuse, since there appeared to be almost no plate 
waste. 

For comparison, the inventories for each kitchen 
were also classified into the fifteen food groups recem- 
mended by Berryman and Howe (3). The food nutri- 
ents were calculated by using the appropriate values 
for winter from this table after correction for cooking 
losses of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic 
acid (4). 

Individual study method of weighed intakes. During 
the same period from January 15 through February 
15, representative servings were weighed in each of 
the four cottages for each of the six weekdays with 
random selection of days. The weighed dietaries were 
calculated for calories and eight nutrients from tables 
(5-7) listing individual food items. The values for 
cooked or prepared foods were used in all cases where 
they were available. 

The weighed sample for each day’s food collection 
was macerated in a Waring Blendor, adjusted to ap- 
proximately 0.1 N with sulphuric acid, made to vol- 
ume, frozen at —20°F., and stored at O°F. for ap- 
proximately four months. Aliquots of this composite 
were used for chemical analyses. Total nitrogen was 
determined by a macro Kjeldahl method (8) using 
the factor 6.25 to convert to total protein; thiamine 
by the fluorometric measurement of thiochrome (9); 
and riboflavin by a fluorometric method (10). 

Statistical analysis of data. The data were analyzed 
by the Statistics Laboratory, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Analysis of variance was used to determine the 
significance of difference between the calculated and 
the chemically analyzed nutrient values in the four 
cottages. Correlations were made of: protein content 
to thiamine, protein to riboflavin, and thiamine to 
riboflavin. Regression lines were determined by the 
method of least squares for thiamine on protein, 
riboflavin on protein, and thiamine on riboflavin. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

In Table 1 a comparison of nutrients as determined 
by the four methods of analysis is presented. Inspec- 
tion of this table shows that there was reasonably 
good agreement between the nutritive values when 
the inventory items (group method) were calculated 
from tables of individual foods and of food groups. 
For instance, protein vaues by these two methods of 
calculation were within approximately 3 per cent. 
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TABLE 1 

Comparison of nutrients as determined by four methods 
of analysis 

INDIVIDUAL STUDY 


METHOD USING 
WEIGHED PORTIONS 


GROUP METHOD USING 
FOOD INVENTORY 


NUTRIENTS ‘ (Das 
Calculated from | Calculated | Calculated | 
tables listing we rs ened Dak ss Chem- 
Pibag a Sp listing listing ically 
individual food call. | daamotieed Lanne 
cine” groups 0} individual | analyzed 
foodt food itemst 
 # % # % # 
Calories 2355 104.8 127.1 
Protein 77.1 gm. 103.1 113.4 116.2 
Calcium 947 = mg. 97.8 117.1 
Iron 12.7 mg. 131.6 124.6 
Vitamin A 8315 I.U. 89.1 118.7 - 
Thiamine 0.91 mg. 159.0 144.6 137.5 
Riboflavin 1.63 mg. 117.3 119.8 140.5 
Niacin 10.8 mg. 125.4 133.6 


Ascorbic acid | 65.5 mg. 90.5 159.2 


* From Table 2, Tables of Food Composition in Terms of 
Eleven Nutrients (2) and Army Regulation No. 40-250 (4). 

7 From Berryman and Howe (3) and Army Regulation 
No. 40-250 (4). 

t From Table 1, Tables of Food Composition in Terms of 
Eleven Nutrients (2); Bowes and Church (5); Boyd, Eads, 
and Sandstead (6); and Taylor (7). 

# Values expressed as percentage of those tabulated in 
Column 2. 


Probably the only differences that are of significance 
were for iron and thiamine and possibly riboflavin 
and niacin. The differences in iron and thiamine 
may have been due to the fact that neither leafy, 
green vegetables nor pork were actually served in the 
institution during the study while these items are 
included in the food groups of the Berryman and 
Howe table (3). Indications are that care must be 
taken to make sure that values for the food groups 
are valid for a given situation when tables listing 
groups of foods are used for calculation. 

It is acknowledged that there were differences be- 
tween the sampling made by the group method and 
the individual study method. However, comparisons 
were made of the nutritive values of the samples 
collected by these two methods. These comparisons 
show (Table 1) that the values derived by the indi- 
vidual study method were all greater than those 
derived by the group method when each was calcu- 
lated by tables of individual items. The percentages 
of the individual study method ranged from 13 per 
cent higher for protein to 59 for ascorbic acid than for 
the group method. These differences could have been 
due to sampling or to errors in the size of the sample 
provided by the kitchen as a typical portion. An- 
other source of error may have been the basic differ- 
ences in the food values taken from the two types of 
tables, one representing the nutritive value of raw 
food with a factor applied for cooking losses, the 
other representing foods ready to eat. 
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The values for weighed portions of food assayed 
by chemical analyses were very similar to those ob- 
tained by calculation for the three nutrients studied. 
Protein values were within 2 per cent of each other. 
Thiamine value was 5 per cent lower, and riboflavin 
was 15 per cent greater by chemical analyses than by 
calculation. 

Analysis of variance was used to determine the sig- 
nificance of difference between the calculated and the 
chemically analyzed values in the four cottages. The 
differences between protein values in the four cot- 
tages were not significant, although in three cases, 
chemical analyses gave higher values than calcula- 
tion. In three of the four cottages the thiamine values 
obtained by calculating individual food intake ex- 
ceeded those obtained by chemical analyses, but in 
only one kitchen was the difference significant (P = 
0.05). These results agree with those of Thomas et al. 
(11). Liston, Potgieter, and Dayton (12) found the 
mean analyzed value of seven daily diets to be 9 per 
cent lower than the calculated. Kaser and co-workers 
(13), on the other hand, found the chemically deter- 
mined thiamine values to exceed the calculated ones 
for spring diets by a significant amount but no sig- 
nificant difference in fall diets. 

There was a significant difference in riboflavin val- 
ues between the chemically analyzed and the calcu- 
lated weighed portions for two of the cottages (P = 
0.05). These data indicate that calculation of ribo- 
flavin results in a lower value than when food is chem- 
ically analyzed. These results agree with those of 
Thomas and co-workers (11). In every cottage the 
higher the riboflavin content of the dietary, the 
greater was the percentage difference between the 
analyzed and the calculated values. This indicates 
that food tables are more reliable for determining the 
riboflavin content of dietaries when they are low than 
when they are high. These results agree with those 
of Kaser et al. (13) who found that the chemically 
analyzed values of riboflavin tend to exceed the cal- 
culated ones and that the discrepancy is greater at 
higher levels of dietary intake. 

It would appear that the food sources of nutrients 
may be important in selecting a method of evalua- 
tion. For this reason, Table 2, which shows the av- 
erage per cent of protein, thiamine, and riboflavin 
supplied by the various types of foods in the four 
kitchens, is included. It also gives some idea of the 
nature of the diet. These values were obtained from 
the data of the individual method calculated by food 
tables. 

Plant sources furnished over 80 per cent of the total 
thiamine in two kitchens where the mean analyzed 
values were lower than the calculated values. In the 
other two kitchens, where the mean analyzed values 
were equal to or higher than the calculated, plant 
sources supplied 57 and 66 per cent of the total 
thiamine, respectively. Potatoes accounted for ap- 
proximately one-third of the total thiamine in one 
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TABLE 2 
Per cent of protein, thiamine, and riboflavin supplied by the 
various types of food served as calculated for the individual 
study method (average for four kitchens) 


FOOD SOURCE PROTEIN THIAMINE — 
| 
Animal 
| %“ | * | *& 
Milk products ; 2s 17.5 | 50.4 
Meat and fish | 13.2 7.0) 1 BA 
Eggs | 3.4 22.1 88 
=e ; | | 
Total | 43.9 27.6 59.6 
Plant 
Potatoes 6.7 17.2 6.8 
Other vegetables and fruits 12.3 16.6 15.4 
Grain products 31.5 31.6 16.0 
Nuts 5.8 aul 1.8 
Total ch bes ol ees 12.5 40.0 


kitchen where the difference was significant. Since 
thiamine is a water-soluble vitamin, it is possible 
that a significantly greater amount of thiamine may 
have been lost in the cooking of potatoes than is 
accounted for in the values of the cooked product in 
the food tables. In all kitchens, at least one-fifth of 
the thiamine was supplied by cereals. Nuts were 
found to supply over 10 per cent of the thiamine in 
two kitchens. These data suggest that the greater 
the percentage of thiamine supplied by plant sources, 
the lower is the chemically analyzed value as com- 
pared to values calculated from food tables. 

A comparison was made of the percentage of pro- 
tein, thiamine, and riboflavin supplied by various 
types of food in the weighed servings with the per- 
centages of those nutrients available to the general 
population in 1945 (14). In this institution, much 
less protein, thiamine, and ribofiavin were supplied 
by meat, fish, and eggs than the general population 
received from these sources, whereas potatoes, other 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts supplied more. Although 
cereals supplied more protein than average, those 
used in this institution were not enriched, so they 
supplied less thiamine and riboflavin than that avail- 
able to the general population in 1945. 

Usually when the protein of a diet is adequate, 
both thiamine and riboflavin are adequate likewise. 
Therefore, correlations were made between protein 
and thiamine, protein and riboflavin, and thiamine 
and riboflavin. Figures 1, 2, and 3 present regression 
lines determined by the method of least squares for 
thiamine on protein, for riboflavin on protein, and 
for thiamine on riboflavin. The chemically analyzed 
values for each nutrient were used. 

Figure | presents the regression line for thiamine 
on protein. A correlation coefficient of 0.46 was found 
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between protein and thiamine. The slope of the re- 
gression line is 0.0137 and the error of estimate, 0.283 
mg. This correlation is significant, and 25 per cent of 
the days fell outside the error of estimate. 

In Figure 2 the regression line for riboflavin on 
protein is shown. The correlation coefficient is 0.81, 
the slope of the regression line is 0.0254, and the error 
of estimate 0.286 mg. This correlation is highly sig- 
nificant, and 25 per cent of the days fell outside the 
error of estimate. 

Figure 3 presents the regression line for thiamine 
on riboflavin. The correlation coefficient is 0.52, the 
slope of the regression line is 0.563, and the error of 
estimate is 0.157 mg. This correlation is highly sig- 
nificant, and 42 per cent of the days fell outside the 
error of estimate. 

These data indicate that there is a definite rela- 
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Fig. 3. Regression line for thiamine (mg.) on riboflavin (mg.) 


tionship between the protein content of this dietary 
and the thiamine or riboflavin content, and also a 
relationship between the thiamine and riboflavin con- 
tent. This suggests that thiamine and riboflavin 
might be assumed to be proportional to the protein 
and thus calculation of these nutrients might be 
omitted if protein is calculated. However, while this 
hypothesis was true for the type of dietary presented 
in Table 2, it would be necessary to check it on many 
other types before applying it to the dietaries of the 
general population. In this case, the error of esti- 
mate for thiamine was 0.283 mg. and for riboflavin, 
0.286 mg. 


CONCLUSIONS 

A comparison was made of the differences in nu- 
trient content of dietaries in an institution as evalu- 
ated by (a) group method of food inventory, using 
both food tables listing individual items and food 
groups for calculation of nutrients; and (b) individual 
study method of weighed intake, using food tables 
listing individual food items, and chemical analyses 
for protein, thiamine, and riboflavin. The inventory 
for the group method was collected for thirty-two 
days in each of four kitchens; the weighed servings 
were collected for six days chosen at random in the 
same kitchens within the same period. Correlations 
between protein and thiamine, protein and riboflavin, 
and thiamine and riboflavin were made. 

Protein and calcium did not differ greatly by any 
of the methods studied. The individual study method 
calculated by food tables gave higher values for all 
nutrients than the group method. The group method 
of food inventory calculated by food groups gave 
greater values for iron, thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin than the same method calculated by individual 
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foods. The chemical analyses for the individual 
method were in close agreement with the calcu- 
lations for the sample portions. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between the values of protein. 
Thiamine values were 5 per cent lower by chemical 
analysis, but this difference was significant for only 
one kitchen. The data indicated that the greater 
percentage of thiamine supplied by plant sources, 
the lower was the value by chemical analyses as com- 
pared to the calculated value. Riboflavin values were 
15 per cent greater by chemical analyses than by cal- 
culations, but this difference was only significant for 
two kitchens. The results showed that the higher the 
riboflavin content of a dietary, the greater was the 
difference between the chemically analyzed and cal- 
culated values. 

There was a significant correlation between protein 
and thiamine, protein and riboflavin, and thiamine 
and riboflavin in these dietaries. Further study 
should be made of these relationships in many types 
of diets before a generalization can be reached con- 
cerning the dietaries of the general population. 
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Hawaiian Mothers’ and Babies’ Diets: Ancient vs. Modern 


Pregnancy was a carefully guarded secret in ancient Hawaii, where fear existed that the 
expectant mother was especially vulnerable to malevolent influences. Ancient folklore pur- 
ported to solve the mystery of food cravings. It was believed that the disposition, health, 
and behavior of the unborn child were determined in utero and could be predicted as follows: 
If the mother’s craving was for a pilii (a bivalve which clings to a rock), the child would 
be affectionate and inseparable from his loved ones; if her taste ran to a manini (a fish 
which hides in recesses of coral reef), he would be retiring; and if she craved luau (taro 
tops), he would answer questions only by nodding his head like a swaying taro leaf. Modern 
Hawaiians do not subscribe to these theories; however, the prenatal diet in Hawaii today 
falls short of the ancient diet, and results in a far-from-desirable nutritive intake. 

Women of old Hawaii observed strict dietary regulation from the fourth month of preg- 
nancy until term: hot spicy foods, or an excess of salty foods, were taboo. Greens high in 
calcium, iron, and vitamins, as well as mild medicinal herbs, were recommended. Today, 
however, these dietary principles have largely been lost. The taboo on spicy foods is still 
observed, and some mothers add seaweed to their diet in the last trimester, but little fruit, 
vegetables, and milk are consumed. Rice is supplanting poi to an undesirable extent, causing 
the diet in many cases to be deficient in calcium, vitamin A, and ascorbic acid. 

Hawaiian babies, in the ancient days, were given mashed sweet potato as the first solid 
food. At six months poi was given, and a little later the soft parts of the limpet, vegetables, 
and meat broths, were added. By the end of the first year the infants were eating mixed 
herbs, mashed kukui nuts, crab juice, and vegetables. Medicinal herbs, when required, were 
first chewed by the mother and administered mouth-to-mouth. 

One-year-olds in Hawaii today are given a slightly different variety of foods, but similar 
dietary principles are used. Foods rich in minerals, vitamins, and protein are given in addi- 
tion to breast milk. Poi is still the most important supplement to milk.—Excerpted from: 
MacBride, A.: Maternal and infant care customs among Hawaiians today. Public Health 
Nursing 44: 439 (August), 1942 








LYDIA J. ROBERTS RECEIVES 1952 MARJORIE 
HULSIZER COPHER AWARD 


At the Annual Banquet held in Minneapolis on 
October 24, the highest honor of The American 
Dietetic Association was conferred on Dr. Lydia J. 
Roberts—that of the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher 
Award. In presenting the award to Dr. Roberts, 
Margaret A. Ohlson, Ph.D., President, said: 


The Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Award was established in 
1944 when anonymous funds were given to Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, Missouri, for the purpose of perpetuating the 
name of Mrs. Copher in the field of dietetics. An additional 
sum has since been added to the original contribution, and 
interest from the fund is given each year to a person selected 
by the Executive Board of The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, with the advice of the Director of Barnes Hospital. 
The award is recognition of distinguished service to the 
profession of dietetics and represents the highest honor by 
which The American Dietetic Association recognizes its 
members. This year, Lydia Jane Roberts has been selected 
as the recipient of the Copher Award. 

The members of this audience are familiar with the 
many contributions to nutrition and dietetics made by Dr. 
Roberts. The latest of particular interest to this Association 
is her sponsorship of home economics education at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico which led to the approval this year 
of the first dietetic internship established outside of the 
borders of the forty-eight states. She is now on leave from 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences at 
Turiabla helping to develop home economics education for 
South and Central America. 

I first learned to know Dr. Roberts through her book, 
Nutrition Work with Children, the first edition of which came 
off the press about the time I entered graduate school. It 
was and is a classic in the assessment of nutritional status 
in children. In 1936, the American Home Economies Associ- 
ation recommended Dr. Roberts for the Borden Award in 
recognition of her contribution to the nutrition of children 
living in institutions. 

The tribute which is engraved on the plaque of this 
Award and which was written by Thelma Porter, Ph.D., 
student of Dr. Roberts, expresses better than I can, the 
esteem in which the members of this Association hold Dr. 
Roberts. I should like to read it to you: 


“LYDIA JANE ROBERTS, in recognition of a distinguished 
leader and teacher of human nutrition; exponent of the 
ideals of The American Dietetic Association; pioneer 
in the development of nutrition work with children; 
and outstanding contributor to the establishment of 
sound national and international policies concerning 
nutrition. Her unusual ability to interpret scientific in- 
formation and to devise methods of applying the prin- 
ciples of nutrition to human needs has led to the 
improvement of human welfare. Because of her broad 
interest and ambitious spirit, many have been inspired 
to follow her leadership.” 


— C biterial 


Dr. Roberts, it gives me great pleasure to present you 
with the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Award and to extend my 
best wishes to you. 


In accepting the award, Dr. Roberts reviewed the 
work of Mrs. Copher, saying: 

It is indeed an honor to have been selected as the one who 
is this year to help to keep in our remembrance the name 
of Mrs. Marjorie Hulsizer Copher. I wonder if you all know 
who and what Mrs. Copher was and why she is honored by 
this Association. I must confess that I did not until I was 
told that I was to receive the honor of the Award this year. 
Thinking that some of you may also wish to know of Mrs. 
Copher, I believe it would be fitting for me to review some 
of her work, as it was set forth in the December 1945 issue 
of the JouRNAL (Vol. 21, page 703): 

“Mrs. Copher was distinguished for her services during 
World War I and for her professional activities in The 
American Dietetic Association. In May 1917 she went over- 
seas as a dietitian with the Peter Bent Brigham Base Hos- 
pital Unit of Boston. For her services she was decorated by 
King George V of England and by the French Government. 
Later she was transferred to the A.E.F. as Dietitian of Base 
Hospital No. 57 in Paris. Mrs. Copher was one of the first to 
introduce the comparatively new profession of dietetics 
into the British Army. She was called the ‘Home Sister’ in 
contrast to the British Army nurse’s title of ‘Nursing 
Sister.’ Mrs. Copher became a member of The American 
Dietetic Association in 1921 and served long and actively in 
the Association as contributing editor of the Current Litera- 
ture Section of the JouRNAL, and later as a member of the 
JOURNAL Board. 

“She was Chief Dietitian at Barnes Hospital from 1921 
to 1925 when she resigned to marry Dr. Glover H. Copher, 
Associate Professor of Surgery at Washington University. 
Mrs. Copher died at Barnes Hospital, May 19, 1935, cutting 
short a distinguished career.”’ 

Her husband is still active in the field of medicine at 
Barnes Hospital. 

Former recipients of the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Award 
have been Ruby Motley (now Armbrust), then First Lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Department of the Army (1945); 
Mary Pascoe Huddleson, former Editor of this JouRNAL 
(1946); Lulu G. Graves, first President of The American 
Dietetic Association (1947); Grace Bulman, Chief, Dietetic 
Division, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration (1948); Fairfax Proudfit, long on the staff 
of The John Gaston Hospital, Memphis, and author of the 
well-known text, Nutrition and Diet Therapy (1949); Mary 
deGarmo Bryan, former Professor of Institution Manage- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia University (1950); and 
Lenna Cooper, co-founder of The American Dietetic As- 
sociation (1951). 

I am proud and honored to join this distinguished group, 
and above all to be the one who this year calls to your 
memory the services rendered by Mrs. Marjorie Hulsizer 
Copher. 
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MARY SWARTZ ROSE FELLOWSHIP GOES TO 
MARY K. BLOETJES 


The third recipient of the Mary Swartz Rose 
Fellowship of The American Dietetic Association, 
Mary K. Bloetjes, was honored at the Annual Ban- 
quet of the Association in Minneapolis on October 
24. Mrs. Bloetjes was awarded the Fellowship for 
continued graduate work in Denmark. The Fellow- 
ship, established in 1949 through a grant from the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., is awarded to the person 
who, in the opinion of the Awards, Scholarship, and 
Loan Fund Board of the Association, best meets 
the provisions set up for candidacy. It is named in 
honor of Mary Swartz Rose, one of the truly great 
pioneers in the field of dietetics, to symbolize the 
ideals of dietitians. 

The presentation of the Fellowship for 1952 was 
made by Charles Glen King, Ph.D., Scientifie Di- 
rector, Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York City 
who said: 


To be one of your guests this evening, with the oppor 
tunity to participate in the Awards ceremony, is both a 
pleasure and an honor. 

Meetings of our scientific and professional groups are 
nearly always marked by an opportunity to see in action, 
individuals whose work is so far beyond the ordinary re 
quirements of a position that we all—young and old—derive 
renewed inspiration and insight to reach a higher level of 
courage and performance. During the meetings of the 
American Public Health Association this week, one had an 
opportunity to see men such as Professor C. A. Elvehjem 
of the University of Wisconsin and Sir FE. Macfarlane Burnet 
of Australia, whose research accomplishments have been 
of a world-wide service to all mankind, and Dr. Brock 
Chisholm who, as Director-General, is working with notable 
accomplishment to build and make effective the World 
Health Organization. One could not escape a similar sense 
of admiration and gratitude to see Dr. Haven Emerson, 
though beyond an age when many men would retire, work- 
ing endlessly with wit and wisdom among the committees, 
with singular enthusiasm and accomplishment in_ the 
interest of advances in public health. These are the kinds 
of glimpses in life that a teacher can (in part) transmit to 
students, or, that a father can report with satisfaction 
when talking with his own family. 

When the Scientific Advisory Committee of the Nutrition 
Foundation first planned to recommend support of in- 
spirational awards on behalf of the members of professional 
groups whose interests were closely related to nutrition, 
there was unanimous agreement that The American Dietetic 
Association merited first consideration. This group works 
with a remarkable degree of devotion to the public’s best 
interest; surely no group does more to advance the accom- 
plishment of good nutrition and works more unselfishly or at 
a higher level of professional service. 

It was our thought, based on discussions with many 
leaders in dietetics, that Mary Swartz Rose had been the 
kind of pioneering, unselfish, and enthusiastic person whose 
name and record of accomplishment would serve admirably 
for giving a sense of purpose and inspiration for the award. 
Your having chosen to make the award in the form of a 
fellowship to advance the training of promising individuals, 
rather than to emphasize the success of older members of 
the Association, is another evidence of your spirit as a 
professional group. 
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M. Irma Donnelly of Glen Gardner, New Jersey, 
accepted the Fellowship in behalf of Mrs. Bloetjes, 
who is in Denmark. 


FELISA J. BRACKEN WINS LYDIA J. ROBERTS 
ESSAY AWARD 
” 

On October 24 in Minneapolis, at the Annual 
Banquet of The American Dietetic Association, the 
first presentation of the Lydia J. Roberts Essay 
Award was made to Felisa Jenkins Bracken by 
Lillian Storms Coover, Ph.D., who spoke as follows: 


The Lydia J. Roberts Award gives The American Dietetic 
Association an opportunity to stimulate its members to 
make investigation of some phase of history of nutrition 
and submit an essay in a contest. Such an incentive to do 
something interesting seems to be necessary, or we just 
never “get around to”’ doing the extra research, the cultural 
study which has compensations and makes the additional 
work worth while. 

The Gerber Food Products Company has given the 
Association a grant of $500 for each of five vears, with which 
it was decided to establish an annual award for an essay 
in the field of history of nutrition. It also provided an op- 
portunity for the Association to honor one of its outstand- 
ing members—Lydia J. Roberts—after whom the Essay 
Award has been named. Dr. Roberts’ work and publications 
in the field of the nutrition of children made the naming of 
this contest a natural choice 

The award is open to any member of the Association, 
to any graduate student of nutrition, or to a dietetic intern 
in an approved internship. This year is the first for the 
award, and those submitting essays included members, 
students, and interns. Eighteen essays on the topic, ‘Infant 
Feeding in the American Colonies,’’ were entered. 

The successful recipient for 1952 is Mrs. Felisa Jenkins 
Bracken. She obtained her Bachelor of Science degree from 
the University of Maryland and a master’s degree in nutri- 
tion from Mills College, University of California. She 
completed the dietetic internship at Walter Reed Hospital, 
after which she was therapeutic dietitian at University of 
Marvland Hospital. In 1942 she became Home Economist 
for the Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore, and 
continues to hold that position. The same year she married 
Charles Oliver Bracken, and they have two sons, ages five 
and three. Mrs. Bracken is an illustration of the well-known 
saying that it is the busy person who gets things done. 

Mrs. Bracken was unable to be here this evening, and 
the delegate from Maryland, Jane Hartman, is accepting 
the award for Mrs. Bracken. We extend our congratulations 
to Mrs. Bracken and also congratulate ourselves that her 
work is giving pleasure and inspiration to those of us who 
will read her article in a forthcoming issue of the JouRNAL. 

The judges have requested that because of merit, honor- 
able mentions be given to two other contestants for their 
fine essays. One is Nancy C. Petry, Dietetie Intern, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines, Illinois. Mrs. 
Petry also is a person with other activities, having a hus- 
band who is at present a resident physician at Chicago 
Lying-In Hospital. 

The other honorable mention is given Julia Agnes Shea, 
at present a student in public health nutrition at Simmons 
College and Harvard School of Public Health where she is 
a candidate this fall for a master’s degree. 

You will notice that the recipients of the award and 
honorable mentions represent the groups to whom the con 
test isopen—membersof the Association, graduate students, 
and dietetic interns. 
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THE SELECTIVE MENU IN A LARGE HOSPITAL 


BERDENA ROSENOW 


University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Keeping every patient of a 450-bed hospital 
happy with the foods served to him was the aim 
when the selective menu was adopted at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center, and patient 
satisfaction has risen significantly since this innova- 
tion four years ago. If pathologic or surgical condi- 
tions do not require restrictions, the patient may 
choose the kind of food he wants. 

The claim that the selective menu will reduce food 
waste has not been demonstrated to any degree, 
however. Reasons attributed to this are that pa- 
tients are sick people and that X-ray or surgery 
may cause a person to lose his appetite for foods he 
has always liked and may have ordered. A patient 
will refuse a tray, even though it consists of his 
chosen foods. No solution has been found for this, 
but at least he is not refusing it because it contains 
foods he does not like. 

Another reason for food waste which is not in- 
volved with the selective menu is that employees 
tend to make too large servings. A patient’s appe- 
tite varies from day to day. When smaller servings 
are given, waste is decreased. To counterbalance 
this, extra food is sent to each servery so that pa- 
tients wanting more can be given second helpings. 
This does not result, however, in more food being 
sent to a servery than before the use of the selective 
menu. Even though some patients want a full tray 
with double servings of meat, two desserts, and two 
beverages, plus vegetables, salad, and bread, enough 
others want (and will eat) only about four items at 
a meal. Thus the same amount of food is distributed 
according to the patients’ actual needs and desires. 

ADAPTING THE SELECTIVE MENU 

Our selective menu is written from the regular 
cafeteria menu, most foods on the regular diet being 
the same as those offered to personnel. The same 
menu is offered to all patients, regardless of the 
type of accommodations they may have in the 
hospital. Dinner and supper are of approximately 
equal value, since some patients prefer their heavy 
meal at noon, others in the evening, especially with 
the long hours between supper and breakfast im- 
posed by the hospital routine. 
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On the menu form are included the regular, soft, 
and full-liquid diets. This selective menu can be 
used for a variety of special diets. Modifications for 
increased nutrients, such as high-calorie or high- 
protein diets, are simple. The soft and full-liquid 
diets are planned so that adequate foods for the 
bland diet are available—some with modification, 
such as homogenized green beans. The low-fiber 
diet can be chosen from the selective menu by 
limiting and straining fruits and vegetables. The 
menu is planned so that those not desiring high-car- 
bohydrate vegetables or sweet desserts may find 
substitutes. A fruit juice or fruitade on each menu 
aids patients on high-fluid diets. Milk is offered in 
a variety of ways. 

Patients on very special diets, namely, diabetic, 
low-sodium, low-calorie, or low-fat, are not given 
the selective menu. A therapeutic dietitian contacts 
them as frequently as possible to ascertain their 
likes and dislikes. 

Children who are able to read are also given a 
selective menu. At mealtime, they are also offered 
the foods served to the other children, and some- 
times they eat both. 

With those who can use the selective menu, the 
procedure is very simple. If the patient is restricted 
to a soft diet, the regular diet is crossed out, leaving 
for him the choices permitted. Thus, he is given a 
choice of meat, vegetable or soup (or both), dessert, 
and beverage—from the sections on the menu for 
“soft,’”’ ‘‘full-liquid,” and ‘‘beverage” (see illustra- 
tion). Although this is not a wide choice, it seems 
to be sufficient, since such patients often tend to 
have poor appetites. When they are ready for more 
food, they sometimes begin checking items in the 
“regular” diet. Then the dietitian contacts the 
nurse and/or doctor to learn whether the diet can 
be changed to a regular diet. 

Likewise, the patient who may be on a full-liquid 
diet for more than one day may choose whatever 
he wishes from the beginning of the ‘‘full-liquid”’ 
section on down to the bottom of the menu. Thus he 
may want soup or broth; dessert, a milk drink, or 
juice (or all three); one form of milk; and coffee or 
tea. 

All patients requesting it may have a bedtime 
feeding. They are given a card with a standard 
weekly !ourishment menu so that they may write 
their preferences in the section of the regular menu 
form for that purpose. Mid-morning and mid-after- 
noon nourishments are kept to a minimum. When 
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necessary, the dietitian circles in red or writes in 
red pencil on the breakfast menu what the patient 
should have at 10 a.m., and the 2 p.m. nourishment 
is written on the patient’s noon menu. 


MECHANICS OF USING THE SELECTIVE MENU 


The actual menu form is an 814 by 11 in. sheet 
with horizontal perforations through the middle 
and vertical perforations to the left of center. Thus 
four sections are formed which may be torn apart. 
The upper left section is used for instructions to 
the patient and for bedtime nourishments; on the 
upper right appears the next day’s dinner, with the 
next day’s supper below. In the lower left section 
the breakfast menu for the next day is given. The 
menu is mimeographed each day, the stencil being 
typed by a clerk-typist of the dietary department, 
with the actual mimeographing being done in the 
print shop. The menu is folded by a dietary clerk. 


Wed 9/24/52 


iny is 


Reg: Roast Beef—Gravy 
Chicken Fricassee 


Whipped Potato 
Buttered Green Beans 


Sliced Tomatoes on Lettuce 
Lettuce—Mayonnaise 


Butterbrickle Ice Cream 
Tokay Grapes 


Bread—Whi te 
Whole Wheat 


Soft: Roast Beef—Gravy 
(Hot Sliced Chicken 
Whipped Potato 
Buttered Green Beans 


Butterbrickle Ice Cream 
Bread—White 


Bland) 


F. Liq: Cream of Tomato Soup 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Chocolate Malt 


Bev: Lemonade 
Buttermilk 
Chocolate Milk 
Skim Milk 
Milk 


Iced Tea Hot Tea 


Wed 9/24/52 


Each day the servery girl places the menu for the 
next day on the patient’s breakfast tray. She may 
need to read the menu to a patient who cannot see 
to check his own. After the menu is checked, it is 
returned to the tray and the servery, where the girl 
unfolds it and arranges it in order according to room 
number. The dietitian then sees that each patient 
has checked a menu and contacts those who did not 
understand how to use the menu, who did not check 
an adequate diet, or who need a special therapeutic 
diet not included on the menu. If the patient should 
not like anything on the menu, the dietitian offers 
him foods that are kept on hand at all times, such 
as lamb chops, steaks, chicken, custard, and gelatin. 
A patient who wants oatmeal for every breakfast 
is given that consideration. 

Through the selective menu, too, the dietitian 
has an opportunity to know whether her teaching 
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A MERITENE milk shake supplies 26 percent 
more protein and 196 percent more iron 
than an eggnog... and costs 12.5 percent 
less (on basis of 25-Ib. institutional size). 


NOTE THE MERITENE EXTRAS! 







MERITENE 
is not advertised 
to the laity 

















MERITENE 
* Eggnog Milk Shake 

Protein . . 125 Gm. 15.8 Gm. 
| [ee 12.6 Gm. 8.0 Gm. 
Snr ; 4 A = oy = for free sample—just clip the coupon below 
Phosphorus. . 0.27 Gm. 0.4 Gm. ee ————— 
ne eae 15 mg. 4.4 mg. 
Vitamin A. . 843 = 1.U. 1745 LU. THE DIETENE COMPANY Dept. mD 122 
ie see ae mg. v mg. 3017 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 

iboflavin. . . 0.45 mg. .6 mg. 
feed oo 2s O2 mg. = mg. Please send me a generous free sample of MERITENE, the forti- 
a , Fw ye a iC fied whole protein supplement, and descriptive literature. 








Calories . . 233 237 


* Eggnog nutritive values from Bowes, A. de P., 
and Church, C. F.: Food Values of Portions 
Commonly Used, ed. 7, Philadelphia, College 
Offset Press, 1951. 


supptiep: In 1-lb. cans, plain or chocolate 
flavor; retails at $1.65 per Ib. Also available 
in 5-Ib. economy size and 25-Ib. hospital size. 
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is effective. If the patient cannot choose a bland 
diet correctly in the hospital, he is unlikely to follow 
such a regimen at home. As a by-product, the selec- 
tive menu has thus proved to be an excellent teach- 
ing device. 

After the dietitian approves the menus for ade- 
quacy and therapeutic considerations, a clerk tallies 
the food for each meal, noting the amounts needed 
on cooks’ sheets, i.e., meat, vegetable, salad, dessert, 
bread, butter, soup, and beverage. Any morning 
nourishments are included with the tally for break- 
fast, and afternoon nourishments on that for the 
noon meal. From these tally sheets, the carts of cold 
foods and conveyors of hot foods are assembled in 
the food production unit to be sent to the individual 
serveries. Before leaving the food production unit 
they are checked by a clerk to make certain they 
contain what the tally ordered. 

The servery girl then uses the checked menus as 
her guide in assembling trays. When the tray is 
served, the menu is placed on it so that the patient 
can see that he is receiving what he chose. Some 
practice was needed before the servery girls acquired 
skill in filling the trays from the menus, but they 
soon had a mental picture of the menu, serving trays 
as quickly as they did before the selective menu was 
adopted. 

For patients who have no choice, such as a person 
on a full-liquid diet for only one meal or the patient 
who is admitted too late in the day to make a choice, 
the selective menu is still used as a guide by the 
servery girl, since it is the only menu written. For 
the patient on the full-liquid diet, she knows by 
glancing at the menu what he is allowed, but he is 
given a choice of beverage. For the new patient, the 
first item in each group of foods on the regular diet 
is served, with milk as a beverage. 

If a change is made in a patient’s diet from a 
regular to full-liquid diet after he checked the 
menu, the full-liquid menu is substituted, using the 
same beverage checked previously. 

Each morning the menus collected from the 
patients the day before are checked by a clerk against 
the morning’s list of patients from each head nurse. 
If patients have gone home, have been changed to 
‘nothing by mouth,” or to full-liquid diets, their 
menus are removed or changed and the clerk sends 
a memo to the food production unit about foods to 
add or discontinue for her servery for dinner and 
supper that day. 

Four dietitians take care of the menus for 310 
adult patients served from thirteen serveries, and 
three clerks make the tallies. 
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NEED FOR ADVANCED PLANNING 


Adequate advance planning was essential for this 
change in procedure to be successful when the selec- 
tive menu plan was adopted. We found that several 
steps were involved: 

(a) Developing a menu form on which choices 
could be offered to all patients whether on the regular 
diet or restricted to a full-liquid diet. 

(b) Making plans in dietitians’ staff meetings to 
gain the cooperation of every unit of the department. 

(c) Enlisting the support of all employees of the 
department by meeting with servery girls, tray 
carriers, and cooks to present the proposed plan and 
to ask for suggestions for solving problems. 

(d) Informing the nursing department and head 
nurses of each floor of the proposed change. 

(e) Informing the entire staff of residents and 
interns of the plan to begin selective menus all over 
the hospital on a specified day and enlisting their 
cooperation in ordering ‘‘diet as tolerated’? when- 
ever possible, thus giving the dietitian the responsi- 
bility of contacting the patient and discovering his 
condition and present attitude toward food. 

One problem our cooks feared was that they 
would be asked to prepare too many varieties of 
food. To reduce this to a minimum, the selective 
menu already being used in the personnel cafeteria 
is followed as nearly as possible for the regular diet, 
and soft and full-liquid diets are planned as modifica- 
tions of this. 

The dietitian ordering food did not at first know 
how much to buy, but she has learned what items 
are most popular, knows the approximate census, 
and works on the premise that patients come first. 
If patients need more food than is anticipated, they 
are given food planned for the cafeteria, and per- 
sonnel receive a substitute. 

During the first few days dietitians from all units 
helped the therapeutic dietitians in assembling 
menus from each floor, in training servery girls, and 
in teaching patients how to choose. 

Plans are being made to give each patient on ad- 
mission a manual with directions for making choices 
from his selective menu, the qualifications of an 
adequate diet, and notes about the functions of the 
dietary department. 

After using the selective menu for four years, the 
administration of the hospital and the entire dietary 
staff (professional and nonprofessional) are con- 
vinced that they would never want to revert to the 
former method. As the hospital grows larger, the 
selective menu will still be used. 


Uniforms 


Tests at the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station have shown that poplin gives 
markedly greater wear than suiting and jean material, while broadcloth rates higher than 
suiting. Based on current costs and wearability, it is estimated that the use of the more at- 
tractive poplin rather than suiting could save the cost of one uniform a year. 
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MEAT...and the Cholesterol 


Content of the Diet 


An essential constituent of human tissue, contributing to the normal 
functioning of all cells, cholesterol has been widely discussed as a factor in 
the etiology of atherosclerosis. Yet this lipid is required in many metabolic 
processes, and, furthermore, evidence is lacking that withholding cholesterol 


from the dietary is effective in preventing atherosclerosis. 


In a recent plea for a return to the basic fundamentals of nutrition in the 
prophylaxis of atherosclerosis, it was emphasized that to eliminate cholesterol 
from the diet would mean to eliminate such animal foods as meat, milk, 
eggs, etc.* However, nutritionists are unanimous in asserting that these 
protective foods contain basic essential nutrients required for good nutri- 
tion and that to deny them would be ‘‘equivaient to the negation of 


practically all that nutrition science has taught us in the past.” 


According to these authors,* elimination of animal foods from the diet 
to prevent the development of atherosclerosis is unjustified on the basis of 
present day knowledge. They state that “there certainly is no evidence that 
meatless, milkless, and eggless diets should be recommended as desirable 
to the general public.” 

Meat, America’s favorite protein food, always has been and continues 
to be an important dietary source of biologically complete protein, B vita- 
mins, and iron. Few indeed are the conditions in which its use must be 


interdicted. 





*Hegsted, D, M.; Mann, G. V., and Stare, F. J.: Comments on Cholesterol, Editorial, Postgrad. 
Med. 11:454 (May) 1952 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- 
tional statements made in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 





American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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Vitamins. A Digest of Current Knowledge. By Leslie 
J. Harris, Se.D., D.Se., Ph.D., F.R.I.C. New York: John 
de Graff, 1951. Cloth. Pp. 244. Price $3.75. 

Any book on the vitamins by Leslie Harris deserves at- 
tention, and in this case the reader will not be disappointed. 
The author is Director of Dunn Nutrition Laboratory (Med- 
ical Research Council and University of Cambridge) and 
has long been active in vitamin research. He has previously 
published two excellent books in this field. The book lives up 
to its title of being a digest of current knowledge. In this 
small book of 5 by 7!% in., the author has packed the essen- 
tial, known facts about all the vitamins. In this day when 
discussion of a single vitamin frequently fills a large book, 
it is convenient and helpful to have such a handy summary 
in concentrated form. Particularly valuable are the eighty- 
four illustrations collected from many sources and showing 
the major deficiency symptoms. Structural formulas are 
given, and there are tables summarizing the vitamins and 
their sources. The historical background is brief but well 
treated. The book is well and clearly printed, excellent 
references are given at the end of each chapter. 

The author attempts the difficult problem of presenting 
a definition for the term ‘‘vitamin.” It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that he refers to ‘“‘vitamin F”’ in several places, not 
always quoting the term, particularly since in his definition 
he states that a vitamin is distinct from the main food com- 
ponents such as proteins and fats. The essential fatty acids 
are not vitamins, and the term ‘‘F’”’ should be eliminated 
from the current literature. 

The book is reeommended for the dietitian and all who 
want a brief presentation of current knowledge of the vita- 
mins written with clarity and authority and well illustrated. 

-E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Head, Department of Foods 
and Nutrition, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

The Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus. 9th edition, re- 
vised. By Elliott F. Joslin, M.D., Se.D., Howard F. 
Root, M.D., Priscilla White, M.D., Se.D., and Alexander 
Marble, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1952. Cloth. 
Pp. 771. Price $12. 

The chapter in this new edition on ‘‘The Diet in Health 
and Disease’? remains largely unchanged. 

The quantity of foods prescribed for certain diets re- 
mains insufficient to meet the present Recommended Die- 
tary Allowances for normal individuals, due in part to the 
limitation on milk to 300 ec. daily and on meat to 60 gm. 
daily. Vegetables are classified as 3, 6, and 20 per cent car- 
bohydrate, and weighing of diets is recommended as the 
“only safe way at the commencement of their training.” 

In striking contrast, Appendix A includes the new 
method of calculating diabetic diets proposed by the joint 
committee of the American Diabetes Association, The 
American Dietetic Association, and the Diabetes Section, 
U.S. Public Health Service. In this plan, foods are recom- 
mended in quantities to meet the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances, and exchange lists are indicated in measures, 
corresponding as much as possible to easily purchased units. 

Still another table on food composition taken from Agri- 
culture Handbook No. 8 of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Composition of Foods—Raw, Processed, Prepared, 
is included in Appendix B. 

Although tables giving the cholesterol content of foods 
are included, it is stated that “if the body manufactures 
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usually 90 per cent of the cholesterol it is probably done 
with design and why try to lower the existing 10 per cent to 
5 per cent in the diet. The body might find good uses for 
the cholesterol or it would not make so much.”’ 

Hospital Organisation and Management. By Capt. J. 
E. Stone. 4th edition. London: Faber & Faber Ltd., 
1952. Cloth. Pp. 1722. Price 8 guineas net. 

The fourth enlarged edition of this valuable reference 
book discusses all phases of activities in the operation of a 
hospital. The author, who is Director of Hospital Facilities 
and Consultant on Finance, King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
for London, England, presents helpful suggestions on stand- 
ards, methods, and procedures for every hospital depart- 
ment in detail with illustrations of acceptable forms to be 
used. Also included is a chapter on the National Health Serv- 
ice and on contributory schemes as well as one on health 
centers. 

However, Chapter XV, pages 631-738, on the ‘“‘Catering 
Department’’ would be of most interest to dietitians. This 
sets forth pertinent memoranda of both the Ministry of 
Health and King Edward’s Hospital Fund. The discussion is 
inclusive of all activities in the Catering Department. Ac- 
cepted standards for training of catering officers and dieti- 
tians are listed. Reference is made to variation in standards 
found in America. 

The section on kitchen planning and the relationship of 
production areas and auxiliary units, location in the hos- 
pital, and needs of the department to function efficiently, 
shows good understanding of basic needs. Likewise, the dis- 
cussion of food distribution and service gives advice from 
the management level. A few variations are noted as com- 
pared to our country, mostly due to materials recom- 
mended for use in some types of equipment. Included 
are lists of equipment needed and discussion of both fixed 
and movable equipment. The brief discussion on fire pre- 
caution is excellent, as are the standards outlined for clean- 
liness in all units. 

Schemes of organization are presented discussing the 
administrative, therapeutic, teaching, and research re- 
sponsibilities of dietitians. The discussion of menu plan- 
ning including special diets is comparable to those found in 
our own standard texts. 

Methods of testing efficiency of organization are pre- 
sented, and the section on ‘‘Personnel”’ can serve as a guide 
to organizations weighing and evaluating need for staff 
personnel. 

The simplified method of cost 
appears to be practical. Its plan covers major basic cost 
items of value to the hospital on the administrative level 
and for statistical records. Standards for care to prevent 
food waste are given emphasis. 

The references made to the need for job analysis and 
simplification set forth good suggestions, and the author 
compliments America for giving this subject earlier con 
sideration. The chapter ends by giving a short summary of 
“Catering in America.’’ 

This volume is, in this reviewer’s opinion, an excellent 
book and of value to administrators and all department 
heads in the hospital organization. According to this text, 
there are more similarities than differences when com- 
pared to the standards and procedures of operation of hos 
pitals used in the United States —Millie E. Kalsem, Execu 
tive Dietitian, Cook County Hospital, Chicago. 
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“Out of 1400 pieces purchased 2 years ago, only 12 replacements 
have been necessary,’ reports the Chicago and North-Western. Why? 


Because these 1400 were 


MOLDED OF MELMAC 


Can you think of a better test of a dinnerware’s break- 
resistance than two years of service in fast-traveling 
railway dining cars where there’s bound to be dinner- 
ware droppage—and spillage? 

...but not necessarily breakage! 

That’s what the operators of the Chicago and North- 
Western Railway System’s sleek “400” Streamliner fleet 
found out when they gave dinnerware molded of 
MELMAC a two-year trial in their luncheon cars. 

Only about a dozen replacements out of 1400 pieces 
in all that time! This, in contrast with the former situa- 
tion, when a similar period would bring virtually a 
complete turnover of conventional dishes. 

Here is the perfect proof of MeELMAC dinnerware’s 
phenomenal break-resistance. Perfect proof, too, of its 
appetizing good looks, when it serves so well in the 
smart luncheon cars of a top railway system. F inally, 
it’s proof that MELMaC dinnerware stands up under 


modern high-speed washing-machine methods, day in 
and day cut—for years! 

Here's something else you'll find out, once you switch 
to MELMAC dinnerware. It is so lightweight and easy 
to handle, and stacks quietly. 


Your supplier will gladly give you full information. 


AMERICAN Granamid LOM PANY 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 
30-57 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Contributed by Mildred Bonnell and administrative dietetic interns, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle; Janette C. Carlsen and Ethel M. Miller, The Johns ‘Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more; Elizabeth H. Tuft, Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago, and the Journal staff 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 19, September, 1952 
* Bleeding peptic ulcer. M. Binder and J. T. Paul.— 


p. 278. 


Bleeding Peptic Ulcer. A study of 100 
eases of bleeding peptic ulcer is pre- 
sented. The diagnosis of ulcer was con- 
firmed by roentgen, operative, or nec- 
ropsy findings. There were 78 patients 
with duodenal ulcer and 12 with gastric 
ulcer. Males predominated in a ratio of 
314 to 1. Eighty-two of the patients were 
forty years of age or over, and the great- 
est incidence of bleeding occurred during 
the sixth decade. Most of the episodes 
of bleeding occurred between October 
and April. There were eight fatal cases 
in the series studied. Eighty-five of the 
patients were treated medically with six 
fatalities; two deaths occurred in the 
group of fifteen cases treated surgically. 
Early feeding as employed in the modi- 
fied Meulengracht regimen is recom- 
mended. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 18, September, 1952 
* Prolonged treatment of pernicious anemia with 
vitamin By. C. L. Conley, T. W. Green, R. C. 
Hartmann, and J. R. Krevans.-—p. 284. 


Vitamin By: in Pernicious Anemia. 
A group of 100 patients with pernicious 
anemia were treated with vitamin By 
for periods as long as forty months. 
Parenterally administered By. was as 
effective as refined liver extract in pro- 
ducing and maintaining clinical and 
hematologic remission. No evidence 
was found that patients with uncompli- 
cated pernicious anemia need any other 
therapy. Orally administered vitamin 
By was effective in treating pernicious 
anemia, provided the oral dose was 
about one hundred times the amount 
which was adequate when given paren- 
terally. Until the adequacy of oral dosage 
schedules has been demonstrated, pa- 
tients with pernicious anemia should 
receive parenteral therapy. Vitamin 
By seems preferable to liver extract 
because it causes less discomfort at the 
site of injection, does not give rise to 
untoward reactions, and is less expensive 
than liver extract. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF NURSING 


Vol. 52, October, 1952 
* Supervision of nonprofessional personnel. M. W. 
Northrop.—p. 1238. 


Supervising Nonprofessional Person- 
nel. The author believes that supervisors 
are made, not born. Their work involves 
85 per cent human vs. 15 per cent tech- 
nical problems. They must meet five 
basic requirements: (a) knowledge of the 
work to be done; (b) knowledge of 
the responsibilities of the position; (c) 
skill in instructing; (d) skill in work 
simplification; and (e) skill in leadership. 
Do’s and don’ts for supervisors are given, 
and emphasis is placed on the fact that 
workers must be treated as individuals 
although their work must be planned in 
group form. The author warns that su- 
pervisory positions inyolve much more 
than a higher salary and the privilege 
of arranging one’s own hours; they in- 
volve the opportunity of serving the 
group’s interests rather than enjoying 
any special privilege. Supervisors must 
be given time to think, to plan, to teach, 
and to follow up. ‘Telling is not teach- 
ing,’’ the author notes, and emphasizes 
that if the worker has not learned, the 
teacher has not taught. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 90, August, 1952 
* The liver in obesity. S. Zelman.—p. 141. 
Outpatient treatment of congestive heart failure 
with sodium-removing exchange resins. R. S. 
Aaron and R. E. Weston.—p. 182. 


The Liver in Obesity. Experimental 
obesity in animals is uniformly accom- 
panied by hepatic damage. The evidence 
from this study indicates that there is 
also liver damage in human obesity. 
Confirmation is found in the greatly in- 
creased incidence of cirrhosis of the 
liver in the obese, as shown by insurance 
statistics. The cause of the damage is 
due to: (a) the high calorie requirement 
of the obese, constituting a functional 
overload on the liver; (b) the high- 
carbohydrate, high-fat, proportionately 
low-protein diet customary among the 
obese; and (c) the increased requirement 
of choline and B vitamins imposed by 
the quantitative and qualitative nature 
of the obese person’s diet. The reducing 
program should be a high-protein diet 
supplemented by choline and B vitamins. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL 


Vol. 67, September, 1952 
* Liver dysfunction in chronic alcoholics. Y. Rou- 
leau and G. Nadeau.—p. 231. 


Liver Dysfunction in Chronic Alco- 
holics. The liver dysfunction of chronic 
alcoholics remains reversible for a long 
time. With lipotropic agents, improve- 
ment is more rapid and more frequent 
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than with dietary measures only (high 
in proteins, moderate in carbohydrates, 
low in lipids). This improvement is 
easily evidenced from the liver function 
tests which recede progressively to nor 
mal values. In many cases, there appears 
to be some parallelism between mental 
improvement and the hepatic improve- 
ment. With time, the liver impairment 
tends to become irreversible. In some 
outpatients, therapy resulted in definite 
improvement without interruption of 
the alcoholic intake. 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 41, September, 1952 


* Reduction of mortality in the premature nursery. 
IL. Incidence and causes of prematurity: ethnic, 
socioeconomic and obstetric factors. H. Bloch, 
H. Lippsett, R. Redner, and D. Hirschl.—p. 300. 


Incidence of Premature Infants. Eth- 
nic origin, maternal illness, and socio- 
economic status of mothers were investi- 
gated in relation to prematurity. Only 
the socioeconomic factor was found to 
be a major influence in determining 
maturity of the newborn. A significantly 
higher incidence of prematurity was 
found among ward cases as compared 
with private patients. Ethnic origin 
played no part in determining newborn 
maturity; socioeconomic factors affected 
white and Negro mothers alike. Maternal 
illness, e.g., diabetes, tuberculosis, etc., 
played a negligible role in premature 
labors, and, most likely, exerted the 
greatest influence on the nutritional 
status of the mother. Obstetrie condi- 
tions were linked with 32 per cent of 
premature births. Of 960 premature 
births, 68 per cent occurred spontane- 
ously without any evident maternal or 
obstetric stimulant. The pregnant pa- 
tient who is inadequately prepared for 
the nourishment of the fetus more often 
delivers prematurely. 


NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 52, September 15, 1952 


*Anemias of blood loss and iron deficiency asso- 
ciated with gastrointestinal disease. E. W. 
Edwards.—p. 2244. 

* Medical management of chronic ulcerative colitis. 
C. A. Flood and M. J. Lepore.—p. 2265. 


Iron Deficiency. The mechanisms of 
iron deficiency are: (a) defective intake, 
(b) defective absorption, (c) increased 
metabolic demand, and (d) blood loss, 
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TREAT YOURSELF TO GREATER PROFITS 


with NABISCO 


Individual 
ervings.. 


FOUNTAIN 


TREATS 


eee IN Mmoistureproof 


® Quick, inexpensive way to dress 
up hot and cold drinks . . . sundaes 
and other ice cream desserts 


@ No waste of time in serving 


@ No waste caused by staleness 


or sogginess 


@ No waste of bottom-of-the-box 
pieces and crumbs 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
packed with ideas on how to increase sales 
and cut food cost with NABISCO prod- 
ucts including: PREMIUM Saltine 
Crackers * TRISCUIT Wafers * RITZ 
Crackers * DANDY OYSTER Crackers 
* OREO Creme Sandwich ® 





A PRODUCT OF 


Se Url a 
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glassine packets 














@ Always fresh and flavor gooa 


individual glassine envelope 


@ Appetite appeal ... these two 
sweet cookies, one vanilla and one 
chocolate, look tempting in the 


Everybody, everywhere likes 
NABISCO’S Cookies . . . and because 
they're quality products you can 
always serve them with pride 


@eeeeeoeoeoeaoceseoseosdes®@ 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 27, 449 W. 14th St., New York 14, N.Y. 
Kindly send your booklet ‘‘Around the Clock with NABISCO.” 
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The major portion of this presentation 
is concerned with blood loss from the 
gastrointestinal tract. Anemia can be 
due to a combination of poor absorp- 
tion, increased metabolic demands for 
growth, and the onset of blood loss 
through menstruation. A similar situa- 
tion could obtain in other diseases of 
the small bowel causing defective iron 
absorption. Poor iron absorption may 
follow subtotal and total gastrectomy. 
Presumably this is due to by-passing 
the duodenum which is believed to be 
the chief site of tron absorption. It has 
been shown that iron absorption is rela- 
tively poor in the lower portions of the 
small bowel unless large doses of iron 
are given. From recent observations it 
would seem that gastric anacidity plays 
little part in the absorption of food iron. 
Ferrous or reduced iron is more readily 
absorbed. 

Management of Chronic Ulcerative 
Colitis. The problem of maintenance of 
nutrition is of first importance in the 
acutely ill patient. Diarrhea results not 
only in loss of water and perhaps blood, 
but of many other essential substances. 
Microscopic examination of the stools 
reveals evidence of undigested fat, 
starch, or meat fibers. Balance studies 
have revealed an excessive caloric loss 
in the feces with creatorrhea and steator- 
rhea. Other factors contributing to 
malnutrition include inadequate food 
intake and the metabolic requirements 
during fever. The deficiency picture may 
include a lack of vitamins, and clinical 
signs of B-complex deficiency are not 
uncommon. Low carotene and vitamin 
A blood levels are encountered. In view 
of the uncertainties, large oral doses of 
all vitamins seem indicated. These are 
supplementary to a high calorie diet. 
Some attempt is made to restrict the 
amount of roughage included in the 
diet, although insistence on an extreme 
type of low-residue diet seems unneces- 
sary and many patients tolerate a small 
amount of roughage without increase in 
symptoms. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 10, September, 1952 

* False estimates of adult requirements. D. M. 
Hegsted.—p. 257. 

Kwashiorkor in Africa.—p. 261. 

* Mineral oil dosage and vitamin A absorption.— 
p. 265. 

* Assessment of growth and development in children. 
—p. 266. 

Influence of tocopherol intake on vitamin A content 
of milk.—p. 269. 

Niacin metabolism in pregnancy.—p. 284. 


False Estimates of Requirements. 
The thesis is presented that balance 
studies have no significance as estimates 
of adult dietary requirements. Using 
the relation of nitrogen intake to nitrogen 
balance as an example, it appears that the 
average requirement to maintain balance 
would be determined by the average in- 
take of the group. Since the average per- 
son consuming a freely selected diet is 
either in negative or positive balance 
most of the time and only at zero balance 
rather rarely and that several days of 
positive balance are required to com- 
pensate for one day of negative balance, 
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it is certain that most of the values ob- 
tained over a day or week of study do not 
represent the average diets of the persons 
studied. If they did, about half of the 
population would be withering away due 
to protein loss while the remainder would 
gradually become giants. 

Mineral Oil and Vitamin A Absorp- 
tion. Dosage relationships affecting the 
ability of mineral oil to impede the ab- 
sorption of vitamin A and of carotene 
from the human intestine are presented 
as part of the continuing study of the ab- 
sorption of vitamin A as it is influenced 
by the presence of poorly absorbed oils 
in the gastrointestinal tract. It was 
found that plasma levels of the vitamin 
tend to remain the same in subjects re- 
ceiving specified doses of the vitamin. 
When 30 ce. mineral oil was mixed with 
the food of the noon meal, decrease in 
the plasma vitamin A was noticed over 
a four-week period. The same dosage at 
bedtime to other patients produced no 
significant lowering, however. Although 
several defects are noted with regard to 
the conditions of the study, the results 
of the investigation indicate an approxi- 
mate threshold dosage below which no 
effect on vitamin A absorption is ob- 
servable. 

Assessment of Growth in Children. 
The significance of any measurement of 
growth in children depends on a com- 
parison between this measurement and 
those of other children of the same age, 
sex, and race. Available standards from 
a statistical point of view have been 
examined in a critical analysis and some 
of the difficulties encountered in dealing 
with such standards are presented. While 
the distribution of height measurements 
is normal, that for weight is usually 
positively skewed and its variability is 
not accurately expressed in terms of 
standard deviations. The expression of 
standards may be in terms of either dis- 
tance or velocity, the majority being 
distance standards, i.e., averages for 
height, weight, or other anthropometric 
measurements for certain ages. The use 
of these standards for measuring velocity 
can be criticized, but the multiple meas- 
urement distance standards present com- 
plicating factors to the statistician. The 
tables of Baldwin and Wood, the Wetzel 
Grid, and the auxogram of Correnti are 
discussed, and a method for assessing 
growth by combining both distance and 
velocity standards is proposed. 

Niacin Metabolism in Pregnancy. 
Investigations of the niacin metabolism 
in pregnancy indicate that there is an 
increase in the excretion of niacin me- 
tabolites in late pregnancy, although the 
factors responsible for the occurrence re- 
main unknown. Increased activity of co- 
enzymes I and II, associated with em- 
bryonic development, may be the source 
of the increased losses, but this is only 
speculation. Studies made on rats sug- 
gest that these animals may be of use in 
further investigations, but it is not 
known whether the results could be ap- 
plied to human subjects since the meta- 
bolic products of niacin metabolism vary 
greatly between species. 
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SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


Vol. 75, September, 1952 
* Food production by fungi. R. F. Robinson.—p. 
149. 


Food Production by Fungi. The need 
for an abundant supply of food is uni- 
versally recognized, and a supplemen- 
tary process using surplus foods or ma- 
terials not suitable even for animal feed 
could augment our supply of proteins 
immensely. Several processes developed 
to date use fungi as the media of fer- 
mentation to transform nutritionally 
valueless substances into high-protein 
foods. These proteins offer highly im- 
portant possibilities, since they are 
surprisingly similar to the proteins of 
meat. However, this fungus food could 
substitute for only a fraction of con- 
ventional proteins and fats, and the large 
bulk required would be out of the ques- 
tion. Also, such large amounts of fungus, 
even if not toxic, would lead to a very 
unbalanced diet. In actual experience 
with yeast foods, the amounts consumed 
are of the order of a few grams per per- 
son a day. All factors considered, how- 
ever, the possibilities of finding a cheap, 
suitable, low-cost fungus food are still 
challenging. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
MAGAZINE 


Vol. 36, September, 1952 
Merchandising meals. A. M. Smith.—p. 47. 
* Make better hamburgers. J. A. Cline.—p. 135. 
* Simplified portion control for 58 best sellers. G. L. 
Wenzel.—p. 136. 
* It’s cheese for sharper menus. 
p. 142. 


L. D. Freeman.— 


Make Better Hamburgers. As a result 
of many tests, the following is prescribed 
for making superior hamburgers: pur- 
chase ‘‘good”’ or ‘‘choice”’? ground beef. 
Brisket is recommended because its fat 
is less subject to loss. Adding 2 oz. fat 
to each pound of lean beef increases the 
juiciness and improves flavor. Meat 
should be ground first with a coarse 
blade, then a fine one for tenderness. 
Meat should be used within 24 hr. after 
grinding. Seasoning is important. Add 
salt and pepper during mixing. Monoso- 
dium glutamate improves flavor, and 1 lb. 
grated onion to each 10 lb. meat is recom- 
mended by some. Liquid, such as milk, 
cold meat stock, tomato juice, sour 
cream, or ice water, helps to make the 
meat patty juicy. Ingredients should be 
thoroughly but gently mixed—and gently 
shaped, not packed. A 3- or 4-0z. serving 
is recommended. Slow cooking gives the 
best results whether grilled or oven 
cooked. Patties should never be squeezed 
on the grill. 

Portion Control. Five popular entrées 
are analyzed in chart form to show 
methods of portion control. They are: 
roast sirloin, roast turkey, roast fresh 
ham, roast loin of pork, and roast leg 
of lamb. The author particularly warns 
that cooked meat should not be sliced 
by hand, for this practice is subject to 
human variation and lacks the precision 
necessary for effective portion contro) 
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Here’s 


There are many tastes to please in a hospital—nurses, patients, doc- 
tors, the administrative staff. In coffee all want FLAVOR. Millions 
enjoy Continental Coffee because it has the most in flavor—delicious, 
winey-rich, full-bodied and unvaryingly fine—kept so by special Auto- 
matic Roasting Controls that maintain exact uniformity. 


These quaiities of more flavor and uniformity, plus Continental’s 
topnotch coffee service, all add up to va/ue—value so highly regarded 
that nearly 21,000 hospitals, restaurants, hotels, and other dining 
places prefer and serve Continental Coffee today! 


For more coffee flavor in your hospital, for more coffee enjoyment 
and better value, see your Continental Man...now! 


For best results regardless of brand—always 
brew your coffee 2'/ gallons to the pound 


In every walk of life everyone enjoys... 


AMERICA'S LEADING COFFEE for RESTAURANTS, HOTELS and INSTITUTIONS 
CONTINENTAL COFFEE COMPANY CHICAGO- BROOKLYN- TOLEDO 
Importers Roasters » Members New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


MAKERS OF CONTINENTALS FAMOUS /6 MENU 
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-.--e And here’s a 
selection of “76” 
Menu Products of 
particular interest 
to Hospital Dietitians 


GELATIN DESSERTS, with 
sugar—i_ow cost, very 
bland. Six wholesome fruity 
flavors. Sets fast, stands 
up due to high content of 
pure food gelatin. 


s 
GELATIN, plain, 
unsweetened —quality 
approved by American 


Medical Association. 
se 


SALAD DRESSINGS—Extra 
nutritious because rich 
in eggs and oils. High 
caloric content. 

a 


SOUP MIXES—Deliciously 
seasoned to make rich, 
savory “Homemade” soups 
for about I¢ per serving. 
Perfect as stock bases 

for meat dishes. 


. 
PURE EGG NOODLES and 
MACARONI and 
SPAGHETTI—High 
nutrition at notably low 
cost. Tender, firm, 


flavorful. 
+ 


CONTINENTAL TEA— 
Better flavor because it 
is made only from tiny 
tender leaves. 

° 
HOT CHOCOLATE—Our 
own blend of fine cocoas 
and sweet milk powder. 


a 
CHOCOLATE SYRUP— Made 
in our own kitchens. A 
perennial favorite. Makes 
richer tasting desserts. 


E> 


=<} 
SZ 


FREE RECIPES 


Send for free recipes of de- 
licious, appetizing, low-cost 
dishes. Address: .Constance 
Conover, Director, Quan- 
tity Recipe Dept. Continen- 
tal Coffee Co., 375 W. 
Ontario St.. Chicago 90, 
Ill. | Dept. 5L2 


PRODUCTS 
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Cheese Sharpens Menus. Suggestions 
are given for using cheese in all types of 
dishes, including side dishes with soups, 
salads, and desserts. Several restaurants 
which feature unusual cheese combina- 
tions are mentioned. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Vol. 18, September, 1952 
* Food quality at lower cost. F. W. Gleiser.—p. 49. 
« Vol. 13, October, 1952 ~~ 
* Facts and figures on the use of student employes. 
G. M. Augustine, M. M. McKinley, and R. H. 
Gaertner.—p. 46. 
* California contributes a different type of menu 
form. §S. Wilson.—p. 49. 
* Duke University studies cost and yield in serving 
turkey. M. Knapp.--p. 50. 


Quality at Lower Cost. Instead of 
lowering quality of food, service, or 
supervision, the administrator should 
first determine if the first principle of 
management is being used—the process 
of research or investigation to determine 
facts. Examples are cited where job 
facts were determined by scientific 
checking. By such analysis, it may be 
found that loss of labor time, for ex- 
ample, is due to lack of adequate tools 
or broken-down equipment, to lack of 
supervision and planning, or to. poor 
scheduling. On the basis of such research, 
standards and controls may be estab- 
lished which will result in getting the 
job done at lower cost. 

Student Employees. This article pre- 
sents results of a study of student food 
service employees in more than a hun- 
dred colleges and universities during 
1949-50. Figures are given on: extent of 
student employment, hours worked, 
compensation, training programs, health 
examinations, personnel policies and 
practices, and advantages and disad- 
vantages of employing students. Little 
standardization in practices among 
schools was found; however, since needs 
and organizations vary, no valid argu- 
ment for standardization may exist. 
Nevertheless, the findings of this study 
suggest the need for establishing policies 
governing student employment, and the 
practice used by some colleges of pro- 
viding their students with a written 
statement of personnel policies would 
seem desirable. 

Weekly Menu Form. A weekly menu 
form was developed at the University of 
California, Berkeley. The form is il- 
lustrated and a brief description of how 
it is used is given. 

Serving Turkey. Duke University 
was the site of a study conducted to 
determine the yield and cost of serving 
two different weights of broad breasted 
bronze turkey. The smaller turkeys were 
found to give a better yield of cooked 
and dressed meat. Compared with other 
turkey studies, the yield in this study 
was lower. However, it must be empha- 
sized that the study at Duke was con- 
ducted in a cafeteria kitchen at a time 
when turkey was a part of the regular 
menu, not in a test kitchen. Another fac- 
tor that should be noted is that 300°F., 
rather than 250°F. or 200°F., was the 
roasting temperature, because,that was 
the lowest temperature feasible without 
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suspending all other operations in the 
kitchen. A comparison is also made 
between the turkey yield and a study of 
chicken. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 24, September, 1952 
* Breaks egg-grading bottleneck. C. R. Havig- 
horst.—p. 90. 
* Packers weigh trends, problems. J. Cutting.—p. 
93. 


Egg-Grading. Egg candling, grading, 
weighing, and counting have been 
mechanized within the last two years. 
This has considerably speeded the abil- 
ity to put quantities of fresh eggs on 
the market. It has also erased errors 
‘caused by human fatigue in the former 
type of handling. 

Future of Meat Packing. This article 
presents informative charts of future 
population trends and meat consump- 
tion, which will influence packers’ opera- 
tions. Prepackaging of meat has been 
popularly received—especially of bacon, 
corned beef, and luncheon meats. Vege- 
table oils may cut heavily into the use 
of animal fats, which calls for experi- 
mentation with raising lighter weight 
animals. A packing plant may need to 
use greater specialization of labor to 
meet the demands for the multiplicity 
of varieties of processed meat products. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 74, September, 1952 
* Recruitment of professional dietary personnel. 
E. A. Atkinson.—p. 98. 
* Recruitment of non-professional dietary personnel. 
E. A. Carpenter.—p. 112. 
When the temperature soars salads please palates. 
I. L. Dolan.—p. 114. 


Recruiting Dietitians. Marriage is 
not the only reason for the present acute 
shortage of qualified dietitians, which 
exists in spite of the growing number of 
dietitians and interns. Among the other 
sauses is a general dislike for hospital 
work even by those trained for it—a 
dislike which comes frequently from 
the caliber of nonprofessional dietary 
employees. Workers with greater stabil- 
ity and intelligence can be attracted if 
working conditions are brought up to 
date, pay is higher, and employee bene- 
fits and paid vacations are offered. Re- 
cruitment of dietitians among students 
is discussed. 

Nonprofessional Dietary Workers. 
This article concludes a paper, the first 
half of which was presented in the pre- 
ceding issue. The importance of inter- 
viewing is stressed, as is that of proper 
orientation. Job analyses and job specifi- 
cations are recommended as good person- 
nel tools. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 26, October, 1952 
* Diet kitchens are the DODOS of hospital food 
service.—p. 101. 


Diet Kitchens on Way Out. Nine 
dietitians comment on the lack of neces- 
sity for special diet kitchens in the 
modern hospital food service. Their 
replies included comments that: ‘‘The 
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term ‘special diet’ is . . . not compatible 
with modern diet therapy. Ail patients 
are ‘special’ and should have individu- 
alized attention...If therapeutic or 
modified diets are planned properly 
... there is no need for a diet kitchen 
irrespective of the size of the institu- 
tion.’’ ‘‘Diet therapy today treats thera- 
peutic diets as simple modifications of 
the normal diet ...[Therefore] it is 
much more efficient to have the foods 
for all diets prepared in one location.’’ 
‘A hospital [without special diet kitch- 
ens] is able to dispense with considerable 
duplication of major cooking equipment 
as well as some duplication of personnel 

. Patients who are on modified diets 
deserve the services of our best trained 
cooks [which is] not often the case when 
we operate a special diet kitchen.”’ All 
of the dietitians quoted agreed that 
special diet kitchens are costly and un- 
necessary and that often inferior person- 
nel is used to prepare therapeutic meals. 
Such personnel also often includes in- 
experienced student nurses learning 
nutrition, and the practice involves their 
exploitation and results in sketchy nu- 
trition education for them. The consen- 
sus was that use of special diet kitchens 
shows a lack of modern thinking on diet 
therapy and a lack of proper planning 
of cost, efficiency, and the nursing 
curriculum. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 62, September, 1952 
* Potatoes. P. P. Logan.—p. 63. 


Potatoes. In this article are presented 
the history and a discussion of potato 
varieties as well as their seasonal and 
local importance. Potato grades and 
descriptive terms are defined. The types 
of potatoes which are best for various 
uses are indicated. 


THE HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 60, October, 1952 
* Ways to use ready-to-eat cereals. R. Preschley.— 
p. 45. 


Packaged Cereals. Cereals can well 
be used for lunch and supper dishes as 
well as breakfast, and the author sug- 
gests ways to incorporate them in menus. 
Dry cereals, which can add relish to a 
menu without increasing costs, are one 
of the best buys for the food dollar. 
The author notes that cereals may be 
used in recipes for baked goods calling 
for stale cake crumbs and presents a 
yield chart showing the amount of cereal 
equal to a given amount of cake crumbs. 
Some of the other non-breakfast sug- 
gestions for using cereal are: garnishing 
cream soups; seasoning and using as 
hot relishes; using fried cereals instead 
of noodles; shredded-wheat biscuits as 
foundations for creamed dishes or rare- 
bits; and adding to desserts. 


INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 


Vol. $1, September, 1952 
* How to find out employee attitudes. A.§8. Kelsey. 
—p. 1. 
* Keep operation from ailing with check-up.—p. 1. 
* No work hours wasted with payroll pre-control 
system.—p. 2. 
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® Let’s face it...too many complaining, 
disgruntled, unresponsive patients get that way 
because they don’t like the food they get. And 
that kind of patients can make it tough for 
everyone . . . doctors, nurses, dietitians and the 
patients themselves. 


But don’t blame your dietitians. They’re seeing 
that good, nourishing, tempting food is pre- 
pared. The catch is this—how does that food 
look and taste when it reaches the patients? 


The Mealpack System guarantees that hot or 

cold foods will still be that way when they’re 

served .. . and stay that way throughout the The Mealpack System has been given the 
meal. It saves floor space and eliminates floor acid test of comparative surveys in hos- 
pantries. It will more than pay its own way in pitals of every type and size. It has proved 


virtually any hospital old or new! itself, without exception. On that basis, 
2 we invite you to investigate this system 


and its many vital advantages. 


Write for the detailed story of The Mealpack System 


A SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY CORPORATION 
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Attack specific problems with sanitation plan.- 


p. 5. 


Break-even point in food service sales, net profit. 


D. E. Lundberg.—p. 22. 
listed 
p. 134. 
Designed for double duty. 


Essentials 


plan. 


p. 168. 
Vol. 81, October, 1952 


for efficient food 


cost 


control 


How to fit over-45 employees into variety of in- 


stitutions jobs.—p. 1. 


Clear-cut organization leads to smooth working 


institution. 
p. 3. 


D. E. Lundberg and C. V. Kane.— 


Select equipment, work area location best suited 


to job.—p. 4. 
Science replaces 


feeding.—p. 4. 


art as guiding light of modern 


Right materials, methods cut, high labor costs in 


p. 4. 
uture needs dictate design.- 


floor care. 


p. 


9. 


5. 
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* Describe training, opportunities, duties of Cana- 
dian dietitians.—p. 52. 

Concrete floors.—p. 68. 

Seven tips on concrete care point way to long-life 
flooring.—p. 69. 

Operation-tested ideas pay off in $-saving benefits. 
p. 134. 

RO 


Remodeling elevates efficiency factors.—p. 152. 


Surveying Employee Attitudes. An 
‘Employee Inventory,’ an inexpensive, 
easily interpreted, self-scoring ques- 
tionnaire, recently devised 
which determines the attitudes of em- 
ployees toward their jobs. Often effi- 
ciency in an institution is the reflection 
of employee attitudes. A summary of 
such a questionnaire indicates to man- 
agement what factors need attention 


has been 


BLODGETT FLEXIBILITY 
PROVIDES 


You can roast, bake and do general oven cookery in a Blodgett oven 
because of its flexibility and capacity. Each section is separately controlled 
for proper heat. Foods requiring different temperatures are cooked in 
different decks at the same time; meat might be roasted in one section at 
300°F; baking done in another at 425°F; and general oven cookery in 
still another at 350°F. A Blodgett is continually producing for you because 
it can take care of as much as 70% of the cooked food items on your menu. 





One deck holds twelve 
10 in. pie tins or two 
18 x 26 bun pans. 





One deck holds as many 
as 116 casseroles or 
comparative capacity. 


i 





“One deck has capacity 
for five 25 Ib. turkeys or 
equal capacity. 


All at the Same Time! 


Blodgett makes ovens from its “‘Basic Three” design which provides 


na o.s GS BLODGET 13 <o-™ 


the units to make 24 models. 


$O LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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in the job of harmonious integration of 
the group. 

Preventive Check-Up for Efficiency. 
Prevention rather than cure is today’s 
rule for industrial ‘‘ills’’; preventive 
maintenance has saved thousands of 
dollars and hours formerly lost through 
breakdown of equipment. Food service 
establishments, like other concerns, are 
often referred to as ‘‘sick,’’ “healthy,” 
“needing new blood,’’ and so on. The 
following routine for a check-up is sug- 
gested: first, layout and equipment; 
second, organization and _ personnel; 
and third, functional procedures. Under 
the last category come procedures such 
as: purchasing, receiving, and storage; 
food preparation and cooking; menu 
planning and ordering; sanitation; food 
cost control; and labor utilization. 

Payroll Precontrol. Payroll precontrol 
described in this article is a system de- 
signed to provide management with a 
tool for effective planning, coordination, 
and control of the labor force. Its dis- 
tinguishing features are: (a) determina- 
tion in advance and on a day-to-day 
basis of the staff necessary to service 
a projected work load: (b) concentra- 
tion on control of the “physical”? rather 
than the ‘“‘dollar’’ unit; (c) units of pro- 
duction instead of payroll cost percent- 
ages as the primary basis for evaluation 
of performance; (d) degree of variability 
of jobs in the organization; and (e) 
continuous refinement and improvement. 
Volume forecasting and work perform- 
ance standards are the two basic ele- 
ments of the system. The application of 
payroll precontrol is described from the 
planning phase, through the comparison 
stage to corrective or remedial action. 

Sanitation’s Specific Problems. Con- 
cluding a two-part article, a discussion 
is presented of more problems in sanita- 
tion: elimination of water spots and lime 
films, mold control, and odor control. 
The modern sanitation program has five 
objectives: (a) cleanliness for health 
protection; (b) cleanliness for odor con- 
trol; (c) cleanliness to preserve maximum 
natural food flavors; (d) cleanliness for 
economy’s sake (less food and fabric 
loss and extension of equipment. life) ; 
and (e) cleanliness for its own esthetic 
sake—largely appearance. The full utili- 
zation of various available inspection 
tools and aids is stressed. High-quality, 
balanced cleaning and sanitizing chemi- 
cals are recommended as a long-run 
economy. 

Break-Even Point. The point at which 
sales are just sufficient to realize enough 
gross profits to pay fixed costs is termed 
the “break-even”? point, and the range 
from this point to the point of diminish- 
ing returns might be called the ‘‘high- 
profit range.’?’ The author recommends 
that every food service manager compute 
his own break-even point and high-profit 
range and strive to keep his sales within 
that range. Seasonal operations often 
fall below the break-even point at the 
beginning and end of the season, causing 
loss for as long as a month. The pros and 
cons of changed opening dates in such 
cases are discussed. 

Food Cost Control Factors. A Florida 
restaurant, adjoining a European plan 
hotel, has succeeded in working out an 
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Canned PINEAPPLE’s got what it takes to 
rate you tops with everybody! Juice, 
slices, chunks, crushed, tidbits — 
Pineapple served any way is Nature’s Most 
Refreshing Flavor! Order in plenty! 


No “monotonous menu” complaints when 
you serve Canned Pineapple at mealtimes! Pine- 
apple always gets a big welcome at the table 
—and it’s more popular now than ever before. 
Vary more menus with more of Nature’s most 
refreshing flavor. 


Chefs know it! Canned Pineapple is quick and 
easy to serve alone, and it adds new appeal to 
standby dishes. Canned 5 ways, it has hundreds 
of uses. And dieticians know Canned Pineapple 
gives a menu quick food energy, vitamins and 
minerals. 





Canned Pineapple is economical, costs less 
than most other glamor foods. It saves prepa- 
ration time, conserves storage space . . . needs 
no refrigeration. 


a All good wishes to you for the holidays 


from the Pineapple Growers Association 
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efficient food cost control system. Nine 
factors comprise the plan: purchasing 
specifications, receiving charts, standard 
portions, formula cooking, menu pricing, 
use of a daily food cost system, a daily 
food consumption record, daily analysis 
of items sold, and food cost records and 
accounting. Each of these factors is ex- 
plained in detail as to how it applies in 
the control system. Five printed forms 
are significant elements of the system; 
the purchase order, the receiving sheet. 
requisition form (illustrated), a daily 
cost form (illustrated), and a food cost 
distribution sheet. It is noted that requi- 
sition forms do not take the place of a 
periodic inventory. 

Prize Winning Kitchen. The Univers- 
ity of Chicago Clinies operates a kitchen 





designed to do a double job: cooking and 
dispensing food for patients and for the 
hospital personnel. The kitchens were 
planned for a considerable expansion of 
the hospital facilities, since within the 
next two or three years at least three new 
hospitals will be added to the four now 
served. A floor plan of the kitchen is 
shown, in addition to many illustrations, 
and the layout is described. 

Jobs for Older Workers. Liberaliza- 
tion of employment practices is urged in 
order to utilize more effectively the abili- 
ties of older workers—the ‘“‘largest po- 
tential source of needed additions to the 
labor force.’?’ The government’s recom- 
mendations have been utilized in the 
many institutions which are using older 
employees to solve their labor problems 


DISHWASHING 
DOLLARS 














FOR 180° RINSE — Your 
choice of improved electric, 
gas or steam operated rinse 
water boosters built right 
into Universal Dishwashing 
Machines. Meet Health Au- 
thority requirements. Require 
no extra plumbing. Save in- 
stallation cost. 


FOR 50°/, BETTER DISH- 
WASHING — Universal 
“Swing-Wash” and Universal 
revolving wash feature mo- 
tion in the wash cycle. 
“Swing-Wash” moves the 
dishrack back and forth un- 
der power wash. Revolving 
Wash features a constantly 
changing water pattern. In- 
creases coverage of wash 
sprays. Available on certain 
models. 


DISHWASHING MACHINERY CO. 






FOR TIME CONTROL OF 
DISHWASHING CYCLE — 


An improved hydraulic op- 
erated timed wash and rinse 
control unit for the complete 
wash, dwell and rinse cycle. 
The simplest and most de- 
pendable timer made. 





31 MODELS TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


You get improved de- 
sign, advanced per- 
formance when you 
buy a Universal Dish- 
washer. You pay no 
more but you get more 
value. 


Write for 
Complete Catalog 
— TODAY! 





TT 


VTS Y/ 


<i 5 





50 WINDSOR PLACE, NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
World's Largest Exclusive Producer of Commercial Type Dish, Glass and Silver Washing Machines 


\\ 
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They are, in brief: (a) that selection of 
employees be made on the basis of ability 
and qualifications other than age; (b) 
that older women be given equal con- 
sideration with men; (ce) that those 
eligible for retirement be encouraged to 
continue work and retired skilled workers 
urged to return to work; (d) that those 
subject to retirement or dismissal at a 
specified age be offered either the oppor- 
tunity to continue in the same job or in 
less exacting work, as their qualifications 
and ability permit; and (e) that good 
labor standards, including health and 
safety measures and equal pay for com- 
parable work, be maintained to increase 
the employment and effective utilization 
of older workers. 

Clear-Cut Organization. Organiza- 
tion, the skeleton which holds a business 
together, is discussed in relation to food 
service. It is noted that organization be- 
comes more complex as an enterprise 
grows; however, the authors warn 
against over-organization which empha- 
sizes procedure at the expense of 
flexibility and results. Line and _ staff 
management, functional organization, 
over-organization, decentralization, and 
committee management are discussed. 
Charts showing the organization of two 
leading food service organizations ac- 
company the article. 

Fitting Equipment to Area. Equipment 
not specifically designed to do the job 
for which it is used can result in costly 
losses. Under-equipping impairs effici- 
ency while over-equipping shatters the 
economic soundness of a program. 

Science in Mass Feeding. The art of 
cookery may still continue to be prac- 
ticed in creating formulas and recipes, 
but their duplication is a mere matter of 
applying sound mass production princi- 
ples—the formula for successful mass 
feeding. Factory techniques can be ap- 
plied directly to the two basic types of 
mass feeding operations: the ‘‘tailor 
made’”’ or custom shop operation and the 
mass production operation. Manufactur- 
ing principles are discussed in relation 
to in-plant feeding, and it is shown that 
the art of cooking has been replaced by 
science in every detail—the last one 
being that the application of heat to food 
is now done by precision methods. 

Floor Care. Efficient floor mainte- 
nance need not be costly, although in- 
ferior materials plus slipshod methods 
may make inefficient maintenance very 
expensive. The total cost—not the cost 
of materials alone—should receive major 
consideration. Statistics show that be- 
tween 85 and 95 per cent of the total 
cleaning dollar is used for labor rather 
than materials. Proper floor maintenance 
is discussed relative to four principles: 
cleanliness, correct tools, proper use of 
tools, and care and storage of cleaning 
equipment. Scheduling of work, basic 
steps of economical floor maintenance, 
dry and damp cleaning methods and 
scrubbing, and finishing are covered. 

Canadian Dietitians. This article de- 
scribes the professional education and 
career of a Canadian dietitian. Entry 
into the field, it is noted, follows a uni 
versity degree in household economics 
a four- or five-year course depending on 
the university. Internship lasts from six 
months to a year, either in a hospital or 
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Three Of The Many 
HEINZ PROFIT PLATES! 





Heinz Oven-Baked Beans with Canadian Bacon 
and Pickles. Portions per No.-10 Tin: 28-4 oz., 
23-5 oz., 19-6 oz., 16-7 oz., 14-8 oz. 
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Heinz Cooked Spaghetti with Frankfurters. Por- 
@ Bocst profits with money-making Heinz Profit tions per No. 10 Tin: 27-4 oz., 22-5 oz., 18-6 oz., 


Plates—easy-to-fix, one-dish meals planned around 1ST et, TSG em. 
low-cost Heinz Cooked Spaghetti, Heinz Cooked 
Macaroni, Heinz Oven-Baked Beans and Heinz Chili 
Con Carne. 


@ Customers really go for nourishing, tempting 
Heinz Profit Plates—taste-wise and price-wise! Start 
serving them now for profitable business. 


@ Save time and labor with Heinz Profit Plates! 
They’re easy to prepare and serve—cut dishwashing 
time because they require fewer dishes per customer! 





Heinz Chili Con Carne with Crackers. Portions per 
51 oz. tin: 12-4 oz., 10-5 oz., 8-6 oz., 7-7 oz., 6-8 oz. 

















FREE  seavutirut FuLL-couor 
— DISPLAYS! 


Full-color reproductions of 
the five most popular Heinz 
Profit Plates. Ask your Heinz 
Man about Heinz Profit Plates 
and Heinz Profit Plate Dis- 
plays or write us direct: H. J. 
Heinz Company, H & R Divi- 
sion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Variety in 


every meal | 


The dietitian’s Utopia— 
variety in every meal. This 
can be done, with economy, 
too. Try Golden Louisiana 
Yams—prepared dozens of 
different ways... Creamy 
soups, rich ice creams, 
crisp salads—each dish 
brimming with vitamin 
and mineral content. 


BIG NEWS!!! Recipes for 
quantity cooking are now 
being prepared. Write: 
Louisiana Sweet Potato 
Commission, Opelousas, La. 


LOUISIANA 


erg Wy etl 
: 
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a commercial course. Advantages of the 
profession of dietetics are discussed. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 79, October, 1952 
Formula for efficiency in the formula room. 
Gugeler.—p. 78. 
* Food service in small hospitals—3. R.C. Lifquist 
and J. Hartman.—p. 120. 


Food Service in Small Hospitals. 
Preparation and service of poultry, fish, 
and dairy products form the subject of 
this article on operating a small hospital 
food service. Economical purchasing and 
proper cooking of poultry, fish, and eggs 
are described, and cookery with evapo- 
rated milk and nonfat dry milk solids 
is also considered. Coffee preparation 
and cleanliness of coffee-making equip- 
ment are included in this article. The 
authors also touch briefly on portion 
control, food temperature control, and 
attractive food service and stress the 
importance of last-minute preparation 
of foods. The article includes a useful 
table showing approximate scoop or 
dipper equivalents as an aid to portion 
control. An extensive bibliography is 
furnished at the end of the article. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 31, September, 1952 

* A summer camp for diabetic children. P. Apple- 

yard.—p. 44. 
Vol. 31, October, 1952 

* Looking in on the United Nations food service. 
M. Mothersill.—p. 34. 

* Steps to better egg foam products. E. F. Hutche- 
son.—p. 36. 

* Lunchroom catering and public relations. M. L. 
Cronan—p. 37. 


Camp for Diabetic Children. Spring- 
dale Camp in Nebraska is a two-week 
camp for diabetic children from the sur- 
rounding area. Diets based on the Ex- 
change Lists compiled by the American 
Diabetes Association, The American 
Dietetic Association, and the Diabetes 
Branch, U. 8. Public Health Service, 
were used as well as supplementary diets 
worked out by a diet therapist. A class 
in diet was taught, where the campers 
learned the importance of food for the 
diabetic person and the use of the Ex- 
change Lists. There was also a daily 
medical lesson conducted by a physician. 
One of the objectives of the camp was 
that each child learn to administer his 
own insulin, and in 1952 all but one could 
do this by the end of the camping period. 
The management of the food service is 
described by the author, who was die- 
titian of the camp last summer. 

Cosmopolitan Food Service. Lamb 
curry with rice pilaf, veal scallopini, and 
arroz con pollo are the three favorite 
menu items in a restaurant which serves 
one of the world’s most heterogeneous 
groups—the United Nations. Three 
thousand workers, and delegates as well, 
represent nearly every country in the 
world and have brought as many eating 
habits with them. Food service in the new 
skyscraper headquarters of the UN, 
however, is not as demanding as that 
at Lake Success, for restaurants of all 
nationalities abound in the new location 
in contrast to a former complete absence 
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of eating places. Moreover, foreigners 
are becoming accustomed to the Ameri- 
can ‘‘quick lunch.”’ The food service con- 
sists of a giant cafeteria for the workers 
in the Secretariat, plus a dining room for 
the delegates from the member nations. 
This article describes the dining and 
kitchen areas as well as other eating 
facilities, such as private ‘‘party’’ rooms 
and snack bars. 

Egg Foam Cookery. Whites from 
Grade A eggs yield a larger angel food 
cake than those from Grade C eggs, it 
was found by food preparation students 
at the University of Illinois. However, 
quality is not the only factor which 
affects beaten egg white; beating, stor- 
age, addition of sugar, and temperature 
of oven for baked products also influence 
the quality of the finished product. In 
this article, principles are set forth and 
a set of general rules given for simplified 
egg foam cookery. 

“‘Selling’’ School Lunch. School lunch 
personnel is urged to further public 
knowledge of its activities by expanding 
services. The twofold purpose of this ex- 
pansion is (a) to make students, faculty, 
and the public aware of the lunchroom 
and (b) to increase sales volume. Cater- 
ing by school lunch units is discussed in 
relation to opportunities, equipment, ad- 
ditional employees, food production, 
transportation, and financial control of 
special functions. Profit is actually real- 
ized from such services, the author 
states, particularly when routines are 
established to allow the work to progress 
rapidly and smoothly. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 71, September, 1952 

* Blending bland and flavorful foods. A. Easton.— 
p. 41. 

* Comparing cafeteria costs. R. B. Smith.—p. 44. 

* How to get rid of your fire traps. W.W. McCall.— 
p. 46. 

* Modern miracles with coffee, tea and cocoa. P. P. 
Logan.—p. 49. 

What’s wrong with this layout? G.D. Henderson.— 
p. 53. 

Pin-pointing your profits. Harris, Kerr, Forster 
and Company.—p. 56. 


Bland and Flavorful Foods. The 
author divides foods into two classes: 
those which give flavor and those that, 
although bland in themselves, readily 
absorb flavor. Cheeses and fruits—par- 
ticularly cranberries—are given as ex- 
amples of the flavorful foods, while the 
macaroni family typifies the bland. 
Recipes and suggestions are presented 
featuring cheeses; cranberries; macaroni, 
spaghetti, and noodles; and other foods 
with which to combine them. 

Cafeteria Costs. This survey article 
compares food and operating cost per- 
centages for sixty cafeteria operations 
throughout the U. 8. The statistics show 
some unusual figures which differ from 
the generally accepted idea. No one, the 
author notes, is doing everything possible 
to control costs, and rapid adjustments 
would need to be made if sales volume 
should drop. 

Fire Hazards. Most restaurant fires, 
like other fires, start through neglect. 
Suggestions are given for the correction 
of what insurance engineers have de- 
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WYANDOTTE 
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for MACHINE 
Dishwashing 


\ 


Wyandotte SALUTE washes dishes better, cleaner, 
and at less cost to you. It keeps china and plastic- 
ware clear and stain-free, continually. For dishes 
already stained, just one soaking in concentrated 
solution does the job. SALUTE is rapid-draining, 
prevents streaks and spots . . . makes silverware 
and glassware sparkle, too. SALUTE keeps your 
machine free of scale and film. 
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WYANDOTTE 


“FAME: 





for HAND 
Dishwashing 


Wyandotte FAME is the name of the new, fast- 
selling product fer hand dishwashing. FAME is 
the FIRST to contain Wyandotte’s new, exclusive, 
fast-acting, superactive wetting agents. It holds 
dirt and grease in suspension, retains its cleaning 
action longer, doesn’t spot or streak. FAME cleans 
china, glassware, silver, pots and pans quickly 
and economically. And it’s easy on the hands. 





Ask your jobber or Wyandotte representative for SALUTE or FAME. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan; also Los Angeles 12, California. 


Largest manufacturers 
of specialized 
cleaning products 
for business and industry 








yandotte 
CHEMICALS 


Helpful service representatives in 138 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 


termined to be the most common causes 
of fires. They are: (a) good ‘‘housekeep- 
ing’’; (b) well maintained and frequently 
checked heating systems; (c) avoidance 
of bad practices with electricity, such as 
haphazard or amateurish installations, 
overloading, obsolete equipment, and 
inserting pennies under fuses; (d) en- 
forcement of ‘‘no smoking”’ rules in pro- 
hibited areas; (e) use of noninflammable 
materials; and (f) provision of adequate 
fire protection equipment, as well as 
instruction to employees in its use. ‘““The 
first step,’”’ the author states, “should 
be to call the fire department.’ This 
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statement is not as obvious or super- 
fluous as it sounds, for too often an ope- 
rator and his employees attempt futilely 
to fight a small fire unaided. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa. A short his- 
torical sketch of coffee and its use in the 
civilized world precedes a description 
of the four commercial varieties of coffee 
plant and the preparation of coffee for 
market. Anew coffee curing process, de- 
veloped recently, is outlined, as are the 
art of coffee blending and effect of roast- 
ing. Soluble and powdered coffees are 
discussed. Basic rules for freshness and 
serving good coffee are given. The second 
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part of the article deals with tea, the 
legendary and religious beverage of the 
Orient. The tea plant and three types of 
tea are described, with their grades and 
the characteristics of the various styles. 
However, the author notes that the 
Chinese tea trade has created such a 
complexity of names, styles, and grades 
that probably no complete list could be 
made of them. The processing of teas is 
outlined. A short description of cocoa 
and chocolate, including a discussion of 
the cacao or cocoa bean and its prepara- 
tion for marketing, closes the article. 
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Centuries of Mince Pies 


English literature dating back to the fifteenth century is full of references to mince pie 
It was considered an essential part of the Christmas observances in England, and at that 
time contained a large portion of meat. A fifteenth-century manuscript describes the “‘mynce 
pyes”’ served at the “crownacon (coronation) of King henry the fifyth,’’ as being made of 
small pieces of boiled pork mixed with minced dates, cloves, mace, raisins, salt, and ginger. 

Other mince pies of an earlier era are reported to have been mammoth in size, 9 ft. around 
and weighing 165 lb. According to legend as told by Frances B. Floore, this pie was brought 
in on a specially-made cart, with much flourish and trumpeting and decorated with a pea- 
cock’s head and tail. The mouth of the peacock held a sponge which was saturated with 
spirits and was lighted just before the “bird pie”? was wheeled into the dining room. For those 
who would like to ‘‘try out” the recipe for such a pie, Miss Floore gives it as follows: 





2 bu. flour 4 geese 

20 lb. butter 4 partridges 4 
4 wild ducks 3 curlews ’ 
2 rabbits 2 neat’s tongues 
6 pigeons 2 woodcocks 


7 blackbirds 


The American Institute of Baking reports that later, finely shredded mutton was the 
chief ingredient of mince pies during the reigns of the Tudor rulers, Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. 

According to old superstitions, it was believed that anyone who refused to eat mince pie 
would be unlucky for the coming year. On the other hand, if one accepted invitations to 
partake of mince pie, he would have the same number of happy months during the year as 
the number of houses at which he ate. The Oriental character of the spices and flavoring was 
said to represent the rich gifts of the wise men to the Christ Child. 

When the pie recipes were brought to the colonies, the Puritans added to the religious 
significance of the pie by baking it with a crust shaped like a manger. They also served it as 
dessert rather than as an entrée as it had been in England, and made it of fresh apples, dried 
fruits, sugar, cider, and spices, with only a small amount of meat for flavor. 


At least one American president, Theodore Roosevelt, shared the fondness for this Christ- : 
mas delicacy with the English rulers. It has been said that the chef who made it thick and 4 
steaming hot, with a crispy crust, could’almost win an ambassadorship from the President. 3 


The wassail bowl is another culinary Christmas tradition. Miss Floore reports that in 
the early days it was filled with a steaming brew made of hot ale, sugar, and spices (or wine 
for the more affluent) and was passed around to the carollers at Christmas to warm them 
and wish them wass heil or good cheer. 

«Miss Floore points out that the Christmas season has long been closely associated with 
the art of preparing tempting foods, aromatic with herbs, fruit, and spices. It is the time 
when everyone eats too much and waistlines and purses are forgotten. She says that “‘it is 
as though we all gave heed to an ancient host’s warning, as described by Herodot many 
hundreds of years ago. It was the custom of the time to offer course after course of rare and 
unusual delicacies at banquets. When the guests’ appetites began to wane, the host brought 
in a small coffin holding a carved and painted figure of a man. This was passed among the 
guests with the admonition, ‘Glance at this man, whom you will one day resemble; therefore 
sat and enjoy yourself now.’ ” 

Two other Christmas superstitions, which the American Institute of Baking has un- 
earthed, concern plum pudding and bread. According to them, there is an old tradition that 
no Christmas is complete without a plum pudding. ‘Otherwise you will lose a friend between 
this Christmas and next.” 

On the other hand, if a loaf of bread is allowed to remain on the table after the Christmas 
Eve celebration, there will be no lack of bread in the house for the next twelve months. 
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Hotel Sheoedar 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


as it protects. 


Hotels, proud of their guest service, are equally 
zealous of their behind-the-scenes techniques 
for maintaining such service. A mammoth new 
machine, such as this, representing an impor- 
tant capital expenditure deserves a detergent 
that will work with it. Invinso performs quick- 
ly, positively and gives maximum life to your 
dishwashing machine. What’s more, it gives 
china and glassware that sparkle which comes 


from perfect cleanliness. Exhaustive tests hav: 





earned for Invinso and Defenso the coveted 


¢ or 
acceptance of the American Hotel Association. 
eee es ak: JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1952 
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Amendments to the A.D.A. Constitu- 
tion. At the meeting of members of The 
American Dietetic Association on Oc- 
tober 21 in Minneapolis, amendments to 
seven articles of the Association’s con- 
stitution were passed. They are: 

1. Amendment to Section 1, ARTICLE 
III to read: ‘“‘The membership of this 
organization shall be divided into six 
classes, as follows: Class A—<Active 
Members; Class B—Life Members; Class 
C—Retired Members; Class D—Associ- 
ate Members; Class E—Junior Members; 
Class F—Honorary Members.”’ 

2. Amendment to ArticLte III by 
adding a section relating to ‘Retired 
Members,”’ said section to be Section 4 
and the successive sections now num- 
bered 4, 5, and 6 to be renumbered 5, 6, 
and 7 respectively. Section 4 shall be and 
read as follows: ‘‘Any member, except 
life, aged 65 years or over, who has had 
consecutive membership during the pre- 
ceding 25 years may, upon written appli- 
cation and the payment of an annual sum 
equal to the then current subscription 
price of the JouRNAL, become and re- 
main a retired member.”’ 

3. Amendment to Articte IX by 
adding a section relating to ‘‘Retired 
Members,”’ said section to be SEcTION 3 
and the successive sections now num- 
bered 3, 4, and 5 to be renumbered 4, 5, 
and 6 respectively. Section 3 shall be 
and read as follows: ‘‘Retired members’ 
dues shall be the then current subscrip- 
tion price of the JouRNAL of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association and shall be 
paid on or before the sixtieth day of each 
fiscal year of the Association. No part of 
this amount shall be paid to any affiliated 
state dietetic association.’’ 

1. Amendment to Section 1, ARTICLE 
X by inserting after the first paragraph, 
a paragraph relating to the rights of 
retired members. This second paragraph 
shall be and read as follows: ‘Retired 
members shall be entitled to all the 
rights of active membership except the 
holding of office.’’ 

5. Amendment to Section 2, ARTICLE 
X to read as follows: ‘“The JouRNAL of 
the Association shall be sent without ad- 
ditional charge to active, retired, and 
asso * .e members whose dues are not in 
arrears, to Junior members, life members, 
and honorary members.”’ 

6. Amendment to Section 5, ARTICLE 
X by inserting between the present first 
and second paragraphs a paragraph to 
read as follows: ‘‘Any former member 
who resigned during the period June first 
of 1952 and May thirty-first of 1958, 
and who, at the time of resignation, 
was eligible for Retirement Membership, 
may apply for Retirement Membership 
and pay annual dues equal to the current 
subscription price of the JouRNAL.”’ 

Other amendments concerned changes 
in terminology. Under Section 2, 
ArticLe VIII under membership of the 


Investigation Board and JouRNAL Board 
the title ‘Business Manager’? was 
changed to read ‘‘Advertising and Ex- 
hibition Director,” in line with the new 
organization of the Association staff. 

In ArticteE XV, the words “her,” 
“‘she,’’ and ‘herself’? were changed to 
“his,’? ‘‘he,’”? and ‘‘himself,’”? to be 
deemed to include{the feminine gender. 
Changes were also made in: SECTION 4, 
ARTICLE V; Sections 1, 2, and 3 of 
ArticLE VII, and Sections 2 and 3, 
ARTICLE VIII to eliminate mention of the 
year 1950, the date of the original publi- 
cation and acceptance of the new consti- 
tution. 

The constitution is now being re- 
printed to incorporate the above amend- 
ments, plus those passed in 1951, and 
should be available after the first of the 
year from the Association office. 


Disability Insurance for A.D.A. Mem- 
bers. Several state dietetic associations 
approached the Council of the House of 
Delegates asking that the Association 
investigate disability insurance for 
A.D.A. members. The House of Dele- 
gates meeting in Minneapolis reviewed 
the results of the investigation and rec- 
ommended that the Executive Board 
take further steps to make this disability 
insurance available to members. The op- 
portunity is now being offered to you to 
join a Group. Disability Insurance 
Program. 

The Group Plan provides for weekly 
payments during periods of disability 
caused by accident or sickness, and 
through the group purchasing power of 
our Association, this broad and depend- 
able coverage is available to members at 
a substantial saving. 

The Plan is a service to the member- 
ship of The American Dietetic Associ- 
ation and is available to all members 
under the age of seventy. All members 
are receiving detailed information on the 
plan in special mailings. Any further 
questions will be answered by writing to 
the Cra-Bell Agency, Continental Casu- 
alty Company, 5231 Hohman Avenue, 
Hammond, Indiana. 


Government Helps for Work Simplifi- 
cation. Four publications on work 
simplification have been released by the 
Bureau of the Budget to assist agencies 
of the federal government in manage- 
ment programs. Because they present 
concisely and clearly the principles of 
work simplification, they can be valuable 
to any executive concerned with improv- 
ing efficiency. When completed, the series 
will have seven titles; the four now 
available are: 

Trainer’s Guide to the Work Simplifi- 
cation Training Sessions 
Work 


Specifications for an Agency 


Simplification Program 
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Outlines for the Trainer in the Conduct 
of Work Simplification Training Sessions 

Visual Presentations for Introductory 
and Training Sessions in Work Simplifi- 
cation 

The first two are leaflets which discuss 
the subject generally for the supervisor; 
the last two are offset publications. Out- 
lines gives specific procedures for a 
seven-session training program with 
individual follow-up. Appendices contain 
materials specifications, a sample sched- 
ule, charts, and so forth. Visual Presenta- 
lions is designed to supplement the 
Trainer’s Guide and for use in connection 
with the Outlines. It consists solely of 
examples of posters which aid in intro- 
ductory and training sessions. 

These publications are available from 
the Government Printing Office for the 
following prices: Trainer’s Guide and 
Specifications, 10 cents each; Outlines 
and Visual Presentations, 45 cents each. 


Government Publication. Beef— 
Facts for Consumer Education has been re- 
leased as AIB-84 by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U.S.D.A. This is the third of a series of 
bulletins to provide source material for 
those concerned with consumer informa- 
tion on food. Sections of the twenty-one- 
page booklet include: origin of beef as an 
American food; statistics on consump- 
tion, nutritive value, purchasing, and 
use in family meals; a bibliography of 
materials for use with consumer groups; 
and government sources of marketing in- 
formation. One section deals with ques- 
tions from homemakers. Tables and 
charts show the composition of cooked 
beef chuck; U.S. grades of beef; charac- 
teristics and methods of cooking retail 
beef cuts; beef production; average retail 
prices of beef cuts in New York City: 
standard retail beef cuts (both by meat 
and bone); and the cost of lean in retail 
beef cuts. Beef—Facts for Consumer Edu- 
cation is available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, for 15 
cents. 


Publication on Browning Research. 
Contributions of Browning Research to 
Ration Item Stability has recently been 
published by the Research and Develop- 
ment Associates as the first in the 
Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute’s “Surveys of Progress on Mili- 
tary Subsistence Problems. Series I. 
Food Stability.’’? The booklet’s subject 
matter is derived from the Non-Enzy- 
matic Browning Conference held last 
February on the status and future course 
of the Quartermaster Corps’ sponsored 
research on browning. The contents 
include: a resumé of the opening session ; 
seven reports on current investigations; 
discussion; and a review of browning * 
action studies in relation to produc! 
application. This booklet may be ob- 
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Low-CALORIE! 
. Only 21 calories per double- Look for 
a square wafer—-no added sugat the name 
f or fat as in most breads. upy-KRISP” 
| HUNGER-SATISFYING! on the 
_ 8 Se . ckage 
4 More so than soft, quickly aa g 
eaten breads, for Ry-KrisP a = ’ 
crisp, so chewy one eats more each water. 
slowly; 18 satisfied with less. e 
FREE Diet Boo 
DELICIOUS! Nutritionally sound, easy-to-follow guides to help 
i Se 5cu overweights reduce safely- 
So appetizing reducers enjoy it 
without “fattening” spreads. upESIGN FOR REDUCING” — 1200 calories for womens 
is 1800 for men- Gives wide food choice, menus, recipes. 
4 NOURISHING! utHROUGH THE LOOKING GLAss” — 1500 calories. 
j i 1 d Specially written for teen-age girls. 
minera’s - iyyEIGHT-WATCHER!— S0ToR pooklet oD maintain- 
ght. Gives calorie count for over 400 foods. 


All the protein, 
B-vitamins of whole-grain ry&- 





FILLING! 

Absorbs moisture which in- : 

creases bulk, delays hunger. 5 
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tained from the Research and Develop- 
ment Associates, Food and Container 
Institute, Inc., 1849 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago 9, for $1. 


>” Equipment Standards. Second in the 
National Sanitation Foundation’s series 
of booklets on standards was released 
late in October—this one dealing with 
‘Food Service Equipment.”’ It is Stand- 
ard Number 2 and was prepared by the 
Joint Committee on Food-Equipment 
Standards. The standards are divided 
into three major categories: general, ma- 
terials, and construction and installation 
regarding both general items and those 
relating to special units. Manufacturers 
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National Sanitation Foundation’s seal of 
approval. The booklet may be obtained 
for 50 cents from the National Sanitation 
Foundation, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Dr. Mitchell Honored. Dr. Helen S. 
Mitchell, Dean, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, was honored by Mount Hol- 
yoke College at the two-day convocation 
on Science and Human Values, October 
3 and 4. Dr. Mitchell was Speaker of the 
House of Delegates, A D.A., in 1950-51. 
Her citation reads: ‘‘Nutritionist, ad- 
ministrator, author. In your research, 
teaching, and administration of home 
economics, you have applied the training 
and critical judgment of the biochemist 
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to raise nutritional standards you have 
performed a significant war-time service 
to this country and to its allies.”’ 


Plentiful Foods. The U.S.D.A. lists 
the following foods as expected to be in 
plentiful supply in December: 


Fruits and vegetables 
Grapefruit 
Grapes, table 
Oranges 
Raisins 


Beans—dry baby 
Limas 

Carrots 

Figs, domestic dried 

Protein foods 

Pork and pork 
products 

Turkeys 


Cheese, cottage 
Cod—frozen fillets 
Milk—nonfat dry 


D 


of new equipment who conform to the : 
standards will be privileged to carry the — to the problems of nutrition. By helping solids 
; wi mn 3 a ee aoe Other foods 
Q U ESTI O N . How can you prepare tasty | Almonds Salad oil 
. ‘ | Fat, table Shortening, 
meals at budget prices | Filberts vegetable 


a Honey Walnuts 


Lard 


with an electrically operated 


AUTOMATIC FOOD 
SHAPING MACHINE 


Now...less expensive cuts of meat, with 


ANSwer: 


Conference on Restaurant Manage- 
ment. The Ohio State University in 
October held its ninth annual Conference 
on Restuarant Management, sponsored 
by the University’s School of Home 
Economics and College of Commerce and 
Administration, in cooperation with the 
Ohio State Restaurant Association. J. 
Robert Zellmer, Foods Manager, Ohio 
Student Union, spoke on ‘‘Some Prob- 
lems We Met”’ and later discussed ‘‘Ques- 
tions and Answers about Student Union 
Equipment.”’ 

A program on ‘‘Reports from the Re- 
search Front”’ included the following: 
‘‘Possible Sources of Organisms in 

Chicken Salad’’ (report of the results 

of a cooperative project) 
“Remodeling for Efficiency” 

Gordon 
“‘A Survey of Left-over Food in 40 Food 

Establishments’’—Margaret McKelvey 
“Scientific Inventory Control for Insti- 

tutions’’—Adelbert Dierks 
“Selective Tests for Food Supervisors”’ 

Marguerite Kranz 

Virginia Harger, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, The Ohio State University, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Food Cost Simplified,’? and 
James H. Healey, Assistant F:ofessor of 
Management at the University, chose as 
his topie ‘‘Reducing Your Work Load 
through Executive Leadership.’”’ The 
Ohio State University film ‘‘Careers in 
Restaurant Management’? was also 
shown. 

The second day’s meeting included: 
“A Working Philosophy of Sanitation” 
by Ray B. Watts, Sanitarian, Ohio De- 
partment of Health, and a panel discus 
sion of ‘‘What I Look for When I Choose 
a Restaurant”’ by a homemaker, a woman 
attorney, a newspaper columnist, a 
secretary, a college professor, and a 
young business man. 


high protein value, can be used to form 


delicious hamburgers and patties of all kinds, 


automatically and in quantities to meet 


bce’ 


your needs. Production is absolutely 





sanitary. Operation is simple and speedy! 
Write for additional literature. 


aa A tte MR he eR 


Evelyn 


Model 4 A 
3600 portions an hour 


Junior Automatic Model D 
100 portions every 5 minutes 1200 portions an hour 
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Model D A 


2400 portions 
an hour 


Prepares Delicious 
Hamburgers 
Veal and Lamb Patties 
Fish Cakes 
Corned beef hash cakes, ete. 


| } 
Ellen H. Richards Institute Moved. 4 
| The Ellen H. Richards Institute at The : 
b Pennsylvania State College was trans 4 





ferred on September 1 from the School of 
Chemistry and Physics to the School of 
Home Economics. Mary P. Shelton was 
appointed Director of the Institute at 


AUTOMATIC FOOD SHAPING CO., INC. 


98 NEW STREET, NEW Y.ORK 4 
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Nutritional Benefits... 










Approximate Typica 





Constituents peeled 





Calories 

Protein (including free 
amino acids*)!,4 

Fat 

Dextrose and Levulose 

Sucrose 

Protopectins and Pectin 

Citric acid 

Malic acid 

Carotenes (pro-vitamin A) 

Thiamine (vitamin B,) 

Riboflavin 

Niacin 

Pantothenic acid 

Pyridoxine 














Anal. Chem. 19:476 (July) 1947. 


ie Aa an a, 


tiie itd 


California navel oranges, 
available all winter, are the 
world’s finest eating oranges 
—no seeds, rich in flavor and 
vitamins. Easiest to peel, slice 
and section. 


| Analyses of Edible Portion and 
Masons shown are per 100 Gm. of fresh weight. 


Fresh Fruit, 








* Free amino acids include alanine, arginine, asparagine, 4. Underwood, J.C., and Rockland, .B.: Arch. Blochem.,in —_ 
cysteine; serine, proline, and glutamic, asparticand gamma- — Ail others from figures taken from the literature and data 


i : i ist Growers. From 
aminobutyric acids. Glutathione is also present, compiled by Research Department, Sunk : r 
lL. tcdeneaed ce. soe Rockland, L.B.: Food Research, in press. known tissue distribution figures, sch sg agg 
2. Miner Laboratories, Chicago, Mlinois. (1952) have been made to reflect the composition 


3. Devis, W. B.: Determination of Flavanones in Citrus Fruits, edible portion in those cases where the original data referred 


Strained Juice of California Oranges. 
















Strained 
Juice 


200.0 mg. 


Fresh Fruit, 
peeled 


Strained 
Juice 
























Constituents 










Inositol 


ioti 0.002 mg. 
Biotin 
Folic acid 0.002 mg. 
Ascorbic acid (vitamin C) 57.0 mg. 
Flavonoids (vitamin "P"’)3 0.1 Gm. 
Minerals (total ash) 0.4 Gm. 
Calcium 11.6 mg. 
Phosphorus 20.0 mg. 
Iron 0.25 mg. 
Sodium 6.0 mg. 
Potassium 170.0 mg. 
Magnesium 13.0 mg. 
Sulfur 8.0 mg. 
Chlorine 6.0 mg. 
Alkalinity of ash, expressed 
as K,CO; ’ 0.3 Gm. 





to screened juice. 






Eat An Orange...Whole... EVERY DAY 


Good For You and Your Patients, too 


America’s nationwide habit of a glass of orange juice at breakfast is well 
founded nutritionwise. Orange juice remains the most practical and 
pleasant way of insuring an adequate daily intake of vitamin C. However, 
valuable nutrient factors of the whole fruit are left behind when the juice 
is extracted. 

The table shown above delineates the nutritional contribution of the 
whole fruit, properly peeled so as to retain what naturally clings of the 
albedo, the white inner peel. Virtually every essential in human nutrition 
is represented. 

Noteworthy is the whole fruit’s content of protopectins, which are 
found principally in the albedo, the membranes enclosing the juice sacs 
and segments, and the fibrovascular bundles. These nonnutritive complex 
carbohydrates, converted to pectin in the stomach, enhance many physio- 
logic mechanisms. Through their colloidal, chemical and antibacterial 
properties, they help to maintain a desirable intestinal environment, to 


promote better absorption of vitamins and minerals, and to effect more 
normal evacuation. 


Sunkist Growers ° Los Angeles 54, California 
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the same time. Research and graduate 
teaching in textiles and detergency are 
now conducted in the Department of 
Clothing and Textiles; nutrition and 
home equipment research is being con- 
tinued in the respective departments of 
the School of Home Economics; and re- 
search in bone density will be done in 
the School of Chemistry and Physics. 


Interns Graduate. Five dietetic in- 
terns have recently completed their 
courses at the University of Colorado 
Medical Center. They are: Patricia 
Erpelding, Montana State College; 
Jeanette Keltgen, University of North 
Dakota; Janette Jones, Univeristy of 
Wisconsin; Mary Lou Smith, Colorado 
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A. & M. College, and Patricia Schneider, 
University of Colorado. 

Brooke Army Hospital’s Food Service 
Division, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, has 
announced the graduation of fourteen 
dietetic interns on October 3. Maj. 
Gen. Edward A. Noyes, Commanding 
General, Brooke Army Medical Center, 
addressed the class, and Brig. Gen. 
Martin A. Griffin, Commanding General, 
Brooke Army Hospital, presented certifi- 
cates. The graduates, all second lieu- 
tenants, are: Ruth A. Biesimier, Iris J. 
Cox, Marie Giordano, Lillian A. Grocott, 
Ruth M. Horsch, Patricia A. Keaney, 
Yvette F. Klodniski, Mary R. May, 
Janet R. Phinney, Geraldine Raisler, 
Kathryn L. Sargl, Priscilla E. Schwartz, 
Mary C. Sullivan, and Norma J. Wilson. 


STEAM-CHEF 


No matter where you are located, there are Steam-Chef users in 
your city or state. Most architects, engineers, dietitians, purchasing 
agents, owners, managers, chefs, and others who recognize cooking 
efficiency, prefer and obtain Steam-Chef cookers. For the 20 years that 
we have been specializing on steam cookers exclusively, user acceptance 


has been, and still is, predominately for Steam-Chef. Hundreds of own- 
ers have made repeat purchases as greater capacity was needed. 


State universities and leading colleges, top names in industry, out- 


standing chain and individual restaurants, hotels, private and public 


schools, the armed forces, and other federal and state organizations, 


choose Steam-Chef as the finest steaming equipment. Write for lists of 
recent purchasers in your area. Find 
think of 


out NOW what 
Steam-Chef! 


others 


Steam-Chef standard steamers are made in 
sizes from 2 to 4 compartments (each com- 
partment equipped if desired with clock 
timer) for direct steam line, or for opera- 
tion on electricity or any kind of gas. Steam- 
craft Junior models are made with 1 or 2 
compartments, for counter or table use or 
mounted on their own bases—for direct 
steam line or gas operation. Write us or 
your supply house for full details on any 


of these steamers. 


“THE WINNER’”’ 


Educational motion picture in color with dia- 


logue. Gives steam cooking demonstration. 
Available on request for showing to groups. 





THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 


“The Steamer People” 
3333 Lakeside Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Typical “Steam-Chef”’ 
Steam Generating Unit 
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Agricultural Research Institute. The 
newly organized Agricultural Research 
Institute of the National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council 
held its first meeting in October in Wash- 
ington. Approximately one hundred in- 
dustrial, governmental, and academic 
scientists attended, including members 
of the Institute itself and of the Agri- 
cultural Board of the National Research 
Council. Dr. W. E. Krause, Chairman of 
the Agricultural Board, reviewed the 
Board’s current activities as a back- 
ground for further development of ac- 
tivities in conjunction with the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute. Chairmen 
of Committees on Animal Nutrition, 
Animal Health, Feed Composition, 
Maize Preservation, and Plant Ecology 
presented reports. Proposed by-laws 
were approved, pending some clarifica- 
tion of wording, and the following officers 
of the Institute were elected: President, 
Roy C. Newton, Swift & Company; 
Vice-President, Paul D. V. Manning, 
International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration; and Secretary, B. S. Clark, 
American Can Company. 


Food and Nutrition Board News. A 
third survey of food and nutrition re- 
search in the U.S. is being undertaken by 
the National Research Council under 
contract with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This survey will follow the 
plan of the earlier surveys, published in 
1948 and 1949, which were a compilation 
of projects, organizations, and profes- 
sional personnel current in the field of 
food and nutrition research, and will 
bring the information up to date. It will 
also include suggested food and nu- 
trition research projects in areas where 
further work is indicated. 


American School Food Service Associ- 
ation Meeting. From November 11 
through 14, the American School Food 
Service Association met in Los Angeles 
for its sixth annual convention. Speakers 
on the program included: Dr. Oliver 
Byrd, Professor, Stanford University; 
Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, formerly 
Professor, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Frank Washam, Director of 
School Lunches, Chicago Publie Schools; 
Edith Walker, Director of Emergency 
Feeding, Ministry of Food, London, 
England; Ellen C. Ruthman, Chief, 
Emergency Feeding, Washington, D.C.; 
and Charlotte Johnson, Assistant Di- 
rector, Disaster Services, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Vows of State Mavaitalinie 


Alabama Dietetic Association. ‘‘De- 
veloping Professional Leadership’’ was 
the theme of the joint meeting of the 
Alabama Dietetic Association and the 
Alabama Home Economies Association, 
held in Birmingham in November. 
Among the speakers was Iris Davenport, 
Editor, Woman’s Department of Farm 
and Ranch—Southern Agriculturist, 
whose talk was titled ‘‘What Is Your 
Candle Power?”’ 

Activities for the past year of the 
Montgomery Dietetic Association have 
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ia Four F Pelican Spout. 


on every 5 Gallon can 


America’s Biggest-Selling Brand 
Ve OM MEMES 


THE WESSON OIL PEOPLE - NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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FOR THE 


Diabetic 





Packed in their own juices, Cellu Juice-Pak Fruits 


SEND FOR taste interest to meals. Food values are itemized on 
FREE labels for convenience in arranging the diet. Many po 
CATALOGS: varieties available. Also Cellu Fruits packed in water. 
Low Carbohy- Write for Free Catalogs 
drate 










Unsweetened Fruits 


Packed in Natural Juice 


add 
the 


pular | 


Diet Foods ELL LOW CARBOHYDRATE | 
6 e 
Allergy Diet SS Ser eA Dietary Foods 


Foods 
° CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE Inc. 
Low Sodium 1750 West Van Buren Street Chicago 12, mar 





Diet Foods 





DIETETIC SCALE 

The standard diet scale of the medical profession for controlled 
diets. Rotating dial eliminates computation as each item of 
food is added on the serving plate. 

Capacity 500 grams by 
grams. Stainless steel 
platform, white enamel 
body, easy to keep clean. 


Model 1411 (illus- 
trated) has glass pro- 
tected dial, price 


$15.00 
Model 1440 enamel 


dial, price $10.00 


See your Supply House 





HANSON SCALE CO. 
Est. 1888 


525 North Ada St., Chicago 11.1 : i 





included distribution of material on 
dietetics to local schools and speaking to 
high school girls about the profession. 
The Tuscaloosa Dietetic Association 
met in September to tour a seafood 
restaurant’s warehouse and cold storage 
rooms, where new items in frozen foods 
were of particular interest. An open-air 
fish fry was a feature of the meeting. 
The Tuskegee Dietetic Association this 
summer made plans for projects to begin 
in the fall and winter, including: (a) two 
dietitians working at the John A. Andrew 
Hospital-Out-Patient Medical  Clinie 
once a week, and (b) five members of the 
group working with rural school teachers 
and PTA groups to evaluate and improve 
the nutritional status of children. New 
officers of this association are: President, 
Fannie Jones McEnge, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute; President-Elect, Curtis Franklin, 
VA Hospital; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Cornelia C. Morris, VA Hospital. 


Connecticut Dietetic Association. 
The fall meeting of the Connecticut Die- 
tetic Association was held in New Haven 
in November. The program included: 


“The Use of Audio-Visual Materials 
in Nutrition Education’’—Carlton 
Erickson, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs 

“Nutrition Today’—Dr. Helen S. 
Mitchell, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

“Nutritional Aspects of Climatic Stress” 

Dr. Austin Henschel, Quartermaster 
Climatic Research Laboratory, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts 


Georgia Dietetic Association. On 
November 14 the Georgia Dietetic Asso- 


| ciation met in Atlanta. Helen Cahill, 





Dietetic Section, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., reported on the 
International Congress of Dietetics held 
in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, this 
summer. This was followed by a sym- 
posium on “Community Resources 
Available to the Dietitian’? and an out- 
line of ‘‘A Cooperative Plan for Instruct- 
ing Food Service Personnel’’ by Marjorie 
Wood, Dietetic Consultant, Division of 
Hospital Services, Georgia Department 
of Public Health. A report of the A.D.A. 
Annual Meeting in Minneapolis was 
made by Priscilla Reynolds, Delegate. 

The dinner speaker was Dr. Martin 
Cummings, Chief, Tuberculosis Research 
Laboratory, Lawson General Hospital, 
and Associate Professor of Bacteriology, 
Kmory University Medical School. He 
talked on ‘‘The Role of Nutrition and 
Other Factors as They Relate to Tuber 
culosis.’’ 


Iowa Dietetic Association. Iowa City 
was host to members of the Iowa Dietetic 
Association for their fall meeting on 
November 13. The first speech was given 
by Dr. Stillwell, Administrator, VA Hos- 
pital, Iowa City, and dealt with the ad- 
ministration of a VA hospital. The hos 
pital’s Dietary Department was then 
toured. Dr.W. W. Tuttle, Department ot 
Physiology, State University of Iowa, 
spoke on ‘Effect of Various Types of 
Breakfasts on Physiologic Response,”’ 
and Ann Reimer, Head Therapeutic 
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~ Today, sit in your customer's seat... 


Sit at one of your tables and pick up a menu. 
Wouldn’t you like to find something there in the desserts 
beside the same familiar apple and pumpkin pies? 

That’s where we come in. We’ve got a whole new pie 
idea, something different—a happy combination of old 
flavor favorites in a completely new and interesting form. 

Just try one bite of our Peach Parfait Pie. Because 
after one bite, you’ll know, asa restaurateur, you’ll want 
to feature Parfait Pies as a regular special. 


ue 


There are literally dozens of possible flavor combina- 
tions to make like this recipe. But remember, perfect 
results are guaranteed only when you use genuine Jell-O 
flavored gelatin. 
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Now's the time |v ELLO 


for Parfait Pies! GELATIN 


DESSERT 
Jell-O’s “locked-in” flavor 
insures their goodness 


tip sor wer! 


r---------------- 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation 
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PEACH PARFAIT pie 


‘2 
2 cups (3 pounds) fj 
rT 

Peaches, thawed 02 


2 cups (1 

ls a “ ie Strawberry Jell-O 

2 Ot Peach jui 
(140°-160°R), WES ond water 


2 quarts (214 
(214 Pounds) vanilla ice 


cream, softened unt; 
. until a ; 
whipped cream S thick as 


6 baked 9-inch I 
ilsbur y Pile shells, 
1. Drain Pp 


5 
€n sliced 


1 


‘ - 
‘aches, reserving juice for part of 


General Foods Corporation 
Institution Food Service, Dept. J-12 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Fill in this coupon and send today for your 
FREE free copy of General Foods’ quantity recipe 

folder with Parfait Pie recipes—one more 
OFFER! dazzling than the next! 


Name 








Address 


er State. 
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Scrump- 
cious! 
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... and So easy, too! 


@ Here’s the ‘‘Special Treat”? main dish at the low-budget cost you’ve been looking 
for—delicious H. B. C. Welsh Rarebit! 

Nothing to add—simply heat and serve as it comes from the can or use in many 
easy variations—Spaghetti Loaf, Rice with Cheese, Potatoes au Gratin, etc.,—16 
kitchen-tested quantity recipes suggested in our free 8-page folder! ; 

May also be used pound for pound as cheese ingredient in any recipe—saving 
much work and cost! H.B.C. Welsh Rarebit eliminates the mess most chefs dislike. 
At the same time the cost is less than your purchase cost of the same ingredients 
would be! 

2-year aged Cheddar cheese is used exclusively in making H.B.C. Welsh Rarebit. 
Cooked at a carefully controlled temperature, all lumps and rubberiness common to 
many rarebits is eliminated. : 

Delight your diners and reward your budget with this low cost treat for Friday 
and many other meals. Free recipe folder on request. Send for a trial order today! 

EE I I 2 oa cortices ons Sirs a dacsibrcawaee oud dus cae heen case $ 8.25 
ee hp el ee eee is ..case $22.65 
Quality Food Specialties Since 1891 


HILKER & BLETSCH COMPANY 


614 West Hubbard Street Chicago 10, Ill. 





















SirSteak 


improves your meat 
dishes the easy way! 


You can now serve the most tender, 
delicious, juicy, appetizing steaks..... 
also veal, pork, ham or lamb as occa~ 
sions demand...... in various tempt- 
ing dishes certain to please. 


SirSteak tendering machines are easy, 
simple, safe and fast to operate. Its 
immediate accessibility for cleaning 
makes this the most sanitary machine 
for your kitchen. 


SirSteak’s Oil Hone 


In a fraction of a second, your 
SirSteak machine becomes the 
most scientifically operating of 
oil hones, giving you the sharp- 
est, keenest edges on all of your 
knives and cleavers, 24 hours a 
day. 
Write for details. 


SirSteak Machinery, Inc. 


BOX 201 . CONCORD . MASSACHUSETTS 
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Dietitian, State University of Iowa Hos- 
pitals, discussed ‘“The Influence of Pro- 
tein in the Breakfast on Blood Sugar 
Levels During the Morning Hours.”’ Her 
talk was based on two recently completed 
theses which she reviewed. 

The Des Moines Dietetic Association 
was guest of dietitians at Broadlawns 


| Hospital for its September meeting. Dr. 


Edwin Zimmer, Division of Cancer 
Control, Department of Public Health, 
showed a film and talked on cancer de- 
tection and control. 

Members of the Mississippi Valley 
Dietetic Association had a dessert lunch- 
eon meeting in October in Davenport, 
which included ‘‘buzz’’ sessions to dis- 
cuss further plans for a civil defense 
feeding program for Scott County. 


F? Michigan Dietetic Association. The 
fall meeting of the Michigan Dietetic 
Association was held at Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, Kalamazoo. 
The program included: 


“The Role of Nutrition in the Acutely 
and Chronically Ill Patient’’—Dr. C. 
Glen Callander 

“Recent Advances in Nutrition, Intra- 
venous Fats, Review of Vitamin B,.’’— 
Dr. James O. Lawrence 

“The Relation of the Hospital Dietitian 
inthe Treatment of Patients with Food 
Allergies’’—Dr. Marshall A. Mac- 
Donald 


The meeting closed with a tour of the 
dietary department at Bronson Method- 
ist Hospital. 


Mississippi Dietetic Association. 
“Keeping Posted on Nutrition Ad- 
vances”’ was the theme of the Mississippi 
Dietetic Association’s meeting held in 
Jackson, November 11 and 12. Dr. R. V. 
Platou, Head, Pediatrics Department, 
Tulane University School of Medicine, 
New Orleans, discussed ‘‘Prenatal In- 
fluences,’’ and Dr. Lorraine Myers, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, spoke on ‘‘Recent 
Trends in Diabetic Research.’ Alice 
Glenn Keaton, Supervisor of Nutrition 
Services, Mississippi Board of Health, 
reported on ‘‘Recent Trends in Nutrition 
Research.’’ Five educational films were 
shown after the meeting, as follows: 
“The Malnourished Hospital Patient 
and Anemia”’ by E. R. Squibb & Sons; 
“The Life of Joseph W. Goldberger,’’ 
which is part of the University’s Gold- 
berger collection; and ‘‘Hidden Hunger,”’ 
“Losing to Win,’ and ‘Why Won’t 
Tommy Eat?” all a part of the Missis- 
sippi Board of Health Film Library. 


New York State Dietetic Association. 
The Rochester Dietetic Association’s fall 
program opened with a meeting in 
September at Rochester General Hospi- 
tal. “Vacation Highlights of Traveling 
Dietitians’’ was the topic for the evening. 
In October, the group met at Highland 
Hospital to hear Alice Hutchinson dis- 
cuss “Spices and Herbs,’”’ and the No- 
vember meeting, to which the Red Cross 
was host, dealt with community nutri- 
tion. Future meetings include a session 
in January on diet therapy, one in 
February on food administration, and 
another in March on professional educa- 
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less trouble... more 
tempting...the Lily way! 


Here’s a perfect demonstration of practical meal-time beauty. 


Cranberry Snow looks like a million dollars in strikingly hondsome 

4 ounce Lily* Cups. It’s so simple to serve too, because there’s always a 
fresh Lily ready for use. And once the dessert is eaten you just toss the 
Lily Cup away! There’s no washing, sterilizing, stacking or storing involved. 


But look further. There’s more than one Lily Cup on this tray. Hot and 
cold drinks, side dishes, salads, condiments, juices . . . Lily makes 
special cups for all of: them and more. Why, you can 

even bake and serve in unwaxed Lily Nestrites! 


There’s no obligation whatsoever in sending the 
coupon. It will bring you additional menu helps, 
samples of Lily Cups, and interesting articles 











































cor) the f Lily Pi Service in hospitals. 
g (ar? on the use of Lily Paper ice in hospital 
es 9 
ow Sots ww \ LILY-TULIP CUP a 
Y SN ofa pour rated X ginite® ‘ e i ot 
nner® erepoet janet oe ree , oe 
cR xine apt Que oat 122 East 42nd Street . 
ela’ erty por wrare ’ 7 ; . 
2 ounces ig waite re 3/4 gt a rr.) sav . yot wat 00 New York 17, N. ¥. : 
ea) cat \vs: ae yolks ” ~ pissolve path ated ui" Ghlesge > Karem Chy * toe Rageies 
aur ierton Veron), serve ig ninwteS «risine “Yowest . oo Ve San Francisco * Seattle * Toronto, Canada 
print cai * 0 ho ‘ : . “ 4 
+%q me «a gold Wate In BOMe, DEM nth Td *T.M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. : 
- Use Piconsiont peatine 2002 her \s aa eterna eect 
a\** moo : : 3 * 
of § LILY-TULIP CUP CORPORATION DEPT. ADA-12 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


- Suret Send me all three: samples, menu helps, and complete 
information on Lily Hospital Service. 
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guler ute; 
LOW-SODIUM. 
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tang of salt 


Pond Pe 
=m ' MONO POTASSIUM GLUTAMATE, 
flavors—tastes—sprinkies like salt. 





MAKES ALL MEAT 


MORE TENDER = 
Regardless of cut or grade, 
Adolph’s 


guarantees tender- 


ness, less shrinkage —cooking Aeiolphe = 
time, and improves flavor. Re- 
duce meat budget by changing tage 


cooking methods of less ex- 


pensive cuts. = 
2 Senne at 01 Sune o> 


* : Guaranteed by > 


Good Housekeeping 
MEAT TENDERIZER <x 
For FREE SAMPLES write: Dept. DA 
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EATING IS FUN— 
for 
Older People, Too 


Designed to Aid Proprietors 

of Small Nursing Homes and 

Residences. Also Adaptable 
to Home Kitchens 


This attractive booklet is a guide to bet- 
ter food and food service in the small 
institution. 


Based on normal nutritional require- 
ments for adults, the menu patterns, 
sample suppers, and pointers on meal 
planning have their place in any house- 
hold. Practical ideas for making the work 
of the manager easier and pleasanter in- 
clude a weekly marketing guide, hints 
for economy in buying and storage, and 
suggestions for serving. 


This is a project of the Diet Therapy 


Section of The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. 
Single copy 50¢ 
PIVOOODIOG 6. ecw sesas vs $2.00 
Ten copies ..... 3.75 


Order from: 
THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 













SALT SUBSTITUTE 


Low sodium foods can now have 
seasoning. 
Adolph’s, only product containing 


ADOLPH’S FOOD PRODUCTS, L.A. 46, Calif. 
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| annual fall meeting was held. Dr. 


tetic 
Bibee Peavy, 


Journal of the American Dietetic Association 


Officers of the Rochester Dietetic 
President, G. 
Memorial 


tion. 
Association for 1952-53 are: 
Gwendolyn Taylor, Strong 
Hospital; President-Elect, Margaret 
Grainey, Genesee Hospital; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Priscilla Hewey, Kodak Park 
Works; Secretary, Sarah Vroman, Roch 
General Hospital; and Treasurer, 
Jane Quicrel. 


Oregen Dietetic Association. Mem- 
bers of the Oregon Dietetic Association 
in November were guests of Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, where their 
Clara 
A. Storvick, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, who this year received the 
Borden Award for nutrition research, dis- 
cussed research in Denmark. Dr. Mar- 
garet Fincke, Dean of Home Economics, 
Oregon State College, reported on the 
International Congress of Biochemistry 
in Paris and the International Congress 


| of Dietetics in Amsterdam, both of which 
| she attended. 
| the topic of Dr. Willard Rowland. 


Socialized medicine was 


Officers for 1952-53 of the Oregon Die- 
Association are: President, Georgia 
Corvallis; President-Elect, 
VA Hospital, Portland; 

Laura Wells, Oregon 


Olive Carlson, 
and Treasurer, 


| School Lunch Program, Salem. 


| Sister Maude Behrman, 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 
Dietetic interns and home economics stu- 
dents were guests of the Philadelphia Die- 
tetic Association at its fall reunion, held 
at the Friends Hospital in September. 
Lankenau Hos- 
pital, discussed the history of the Phila- 
delphia Dietetic In October 
the group held a joint meeting with the 
Home Economics Association and Home 
Economists in Business, including a 
dinner and tour of the bakery at the 
American Stores Company. Adelaide 
Fellows, Home Economics Director, 


Association. 


| Phileo Corporation, presented a demon 





| meeting of the Dallas Dietetic 


| 


| etitian as a Teacher. 
|; ment and Layouts’ 


stration and lecture on ‘‘Artistic Cook- 
ery”? at Drexel Institute of Technology 
in November. 

The Professional Education meeting 
of the Philadelphia association, to be 
held in January, will feature a panel dis- 
cussion on ‘““The Preparation of the Di 
” “Kitchen Equip- 
will be the subject 
February meeting on adminis- 
tration. Martha Smith Fry, former Di- 
rector, Food and Nutrition Service, 
Eastern Area, American Red Cross, will 
be guest speaker at the March Com- 
munity Nutrition meeting, and will 


’ 


of the 


| discuss ‘‘The Pros and Cons of Interview- 


ing Patients.”’ In April a panel discussion 
on ‘The Problem of Obesity and Weight 
Reduction”’ will be the feature of the 
Diet Therapy meeting. 


Texas Dietetic Association. The first 
Association 
for the fall was held at Southern Meth- 
odist University in October. Special 
guests of the evening were all seniors in 
home economics at the North Texas 
State College and the Texas State Col- 
lege for Women in Denton. Newly 
elected officers are: President, Rosa 
Macri; Vice-President, Nell Morris, The 
Frito Company; Secretary, Mary Jo 
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Mercer, Parkland Hospital; and Treas- 
urer . Pauline Adams. 


Washington State Dietetic Associ- 
ation. The Seattle Dietetic Association’s 
first fall activity was a meeting held at 
The Swedish Hospital Nurses’ Home in 
September. Officers for 1952-53 are: 
President, Beth Gannon, University 
Child Health Center; Vice-President, 
Evelyn Henry; and Secretary, Jean 
Sperling. 


_silidiiiieiiaa _Abtivitios 


Representatives to State Meetings. 
National representatives have recently 
attended the following state dietetic as- 
sociation meetings: 

October 29 Margaret Cr: 
Nebraska Dietetic Association, Lincoln 

November 7—Cora E. Kusner, Kansas 
Dietetic Association, Kansas City 

November 7 and &8—k. Neige Tod 
hunter, South Carolina Dietetic Associ 
ation, Columbia 

November 13 and 14 
Tennessee Dietetic Association, 
ville 

December 5 and 6 
Florida Dietetic Association, 
Beach 


Bernard, 


Ruth M. Yakel, 
Knox- 


Grace Bulman, 
West Palm 


A Dietetic Internship. The revision 
of ‘Why a Dietetic Internship”’ was re- 
leased in time for the 35th Annual Meet- 
ing. The attractive, two-color, fourteen- 
page booklet answers the questions most 
frequently asked about dietetic intern- 
ships. A Dietetic Internship is available 
at the Headquarters office for the follow- 
ing prices: 


POR CONV Sila is iss ss des $.05 
Bak ES: Ol wee © is Siete Hinean : 40 
In lots of 100..... Le ox. Bead 


A +).A. Exhibits with Allied Associ- 
ations. A.D.A. displayed its food model 
exhibit, ‘The Diet of the 10-12 Year Old 
Child’? at the annual session of the 
American Dental Association in St. Louis 
the week of September 8. Marleen Hunter 
was in charge of the booth and was as- 
sisted by other members of the Missouri 
Dietetic Association. 

The American Hospital 
held its annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
September 15 to 18. The A.D.A. displayed 
its new exhibit, ‘‘To Administrators of 
Small Hospitals,’’ which features the 
shared dietitian. Evelyn Carpenter, ex 
hibit chairman of the Pennsylvania Die 
tetic Association, was in charge of the 
exhibit, assisted by other Philadelphia 
dietitians. Dorothy Bates, Assistant to 
the Educational Director, represented 
the Association. 

The new, nontechnical exhibit on 
weight reduction was shown at the an 
nual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association in Cleveland, October 
20 to 24. Janet Heaney supervised the 
exhibiting with the help of members of 
the Ohio Dietetic Association. 


Association 


A. D. A. Minneapolis Meeting. 
Amendments to the A.D.A. constitution 
were voted upon and passed at the busi 
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This seal signifies that the 
Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical 
Association has reviewed and 
accepted the nutritional infor- 
mation included here, and in 
the supplemental material 
offered, 
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ALAN! Wuclefall 


& GIVES HIM 


@ Highly Palatable 
® Easily Digested 
® Non-lrritating 





Infancy is characterized by rapid growth, with 
its important demands for foods of high nutritive qual- 
ity. One such food is poultry meat. Suitably prepared, 
it can supplement the infant’s intake of protein by 
supplying generous amounts of essential amino acids.' 
The high quality of this protein makes poultry meat an 
important and useful food from earliest infancy. 

Protein and other nutrient contributions of 


poultry meat are charted below for easy reference. 


FOOD VALUES IN 100 GRAM PORTIONS OF CHICKEN 2 


(About 3'2 ounces of raw broiler meat) 


Calories 
Protein 


Thiamine........ .08 mg 


Riboflavin....... -16 mg 
Niacine 





1 Block, R. J. and Bolling, D.—The Amino Acid 
Composition of Proteins and Foods, 2nd Edition, 
Cc. C. Thomas, Springfield, T., 1951 


2Food Values of Portions Commonly Used, Bowes 
and Church, 7th Edition, 1951 


POULTRY and EGG NATIONAL BOARD 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 


A Non-Profit Organization Devoted to Research and Education Work on Behalf of the Poultry Industry 
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ness meeting of the 35th Annual Meeting. 
You will note these amendments on page 
1148 of this issue. Attendance records 
were broken at many of the meetings and 
meal functions. The 139 commercial and 
15 educational exhibits required a total 
of 210 booths, breaking all previous 
records. 


1953 Annual Meeting. The 36th An- 
nual Meeting of The American Dietetic 
Association will be held in Los Angeles, 
August 25 to 28, 1953. 


Toni of ad vertisers 
asia CE hibitors 


International Minerals & Chemice’ 
Corporation has begun a recipe service 1 vr 
the users of Ac’cent in quantity food 
preparation. With the first release comes 
a card for hanging on the wall giving 
general directions for use of Ac’cent in 
meat, fish, poultry, vegetables, soups, 
gravies, cheese dishes, and salads. This 
card accompanies an attractively de- 
signed booklet titled ‘Basic Quantity 
Recipes’? which includes recipes for 
eighteen meat, fish, and soup dishes. 

Klenzade, Inc., has developed a 
method for the daily cleaning of nursing 
bottles which will keep them free of 
milkstone, mineral cloudiness, and 
stains. Complete instructions are in- 
cluded in a new booklet, ‘“‘Nursing Bottle 
Sanitation.” 

The Nationzi Dairy Council has an- 
nounced that a new nutrition education 
program for Greater New York will be 
conducted from a new office at 11 West 
42nd Street. Pauline Murrah, formerly 
Director, Food and Nutrition Service, 
American Red Cross, has been appointed 
program director. 

A new edition of Newer Knowledge of 
Milk is now available from National 
Dairy Council. This concise reference 
manual contains information on types of 
milk, constituents of milk, the value of 
milk as a food, and sanitary control of 
milk. Eleven tables supplement the text, 
and a four-page bibliography concludes 
the booklet, which carries the seal of ap- 
proval of the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. It is tabbed for handy reference. 

Also available from National Dairy 
Council is its catalogue of health educa- 
tion materials, which are designed to fit 
into programs of professional, school, 
home economics, and consumer groups. 
The catalogue lists general source ma- 
terials, teaching aids, teaching materials 
for various grade levels and home eco- 
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nomics and science classes, materials for 
general adult use, and visual aids. A sup- 
plement to the catalogue is published 
regularly, the latest one having been 
issued in June 1952. 

General Foods Corporation is now in- 
troducing Baker’s ‘Coconut Crust’’ 
throughout the nation. Butter and coco- 
nut are the ingredients in this new use 
for coconut which gives a new taste to 
pies. The homemaker spreads butter on 
her pie pan, sprinkles on and presses in 
Baker’s Coconut, and bakes the crust for 
10 to 12 min. 

“Recipe Magic’”’ is being distributed 
by H. J. Heinz Company to show uses for 
Heinz strained and junior foods. De- 
signed to furnish help in using such foods 
for soft diets, geriatric patients, toddlers, 
and so forth, the booklet contains recipes 
for: soups, meat and fish dishes, egg and 
cheese dishes, vegetable dishes, salads 
and salad dressings, desserts and sauces, 
frozen desserts, and beverages. At the 
end, suggestions are given for simple 
ways to care for the patient, with par- 
ticular emphasis on tray service. 

Cereal Institute, Inc., has just pub- 
lished a booklet titled ‘‘Breakfast in the 
Modern Reducing Diet,’’ edited by Dr. 
Sidney A. Portis. Treated in the at- 
tractive twenty-two-page booklet are 
such questions as: ‘‘Why breakfast?’’ 
‘“‘Why reduce?” and ‘‘How to reduce?”’ 
Diet fads are discussed, as is the fallacy 
that omitting breakfast will aid in weight 
reduction. Calorie count of typical 
breakfast menus and main breakfast 
dishes are presented in bar graphs, and 
several cereal-based breakfast menus 
are given at the 400- and 600-calorie 
levels. 

The Marie Gifford Service of Armour 
and Company has prepared a ‘School 
Lunch Bulletin” in which requirements 
for Type A, B, and C lunches are listed, 
menu suggestions for Type A and B 
lunches are given, and recipes for six 
suitable enirées are included. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Company 
has released a collection of quantity 
recipes titled ‘Recipes for Hotels— 
Restaurants—Institutions,’’ using MFB 
heavy-duty shortening, Quik-Blend 
shortening, and Wesson Oil. Recipes for 
baked goods (some adapted for quantity 
use from Betty Crocker recipes), cake 
icings, and salad dressings are included, 
as well as a frying temperature chart. On 
the last page a table is given simplifying 
the conversion of formula weights into 
measures. 

‘Joe Sal’ is the newest member of 
Gerber’s Baby Foods staff—a precision 
salt taste-testing meter. With this new 
device the salt concentration of all the 
strained and junior soups, vegetables, 
and custards in which salt is used can be 


, 
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determined. The rating for sensitivity 
and precision of ‘‘Joe’s’’ conclusions is 
0.05 per cent. 

Standard Brands Incorporated has com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase from 
Schenley Distillers Inc. of buildings and 
a 42-acre tract of land in Stamford, Con- 
necticut.This property will be developed 
for use as the research headquarters for 
Standard Brands and its subsidiary com- 
panies. 

In kitchens with limited space, where 
fast, thorough, and complete dishwash- 
ing operation is required, Universal Dish- 
washing Machinery Company offers two 
compact, single-tank, door-type dish- 
washing machines. Each machine can be 
equipped with all time-saving controls to 
meet health department requirements. 
Either direction of feed for straight- 
through operation or for a corner instal- 
lation is possible with these machines. 
All controls are conveniently mounted 
for either type of operation. 

Toledo Scale Company is offering a free 
service inspection by a factory-trained 
serviceman with each new installation of 
a Toledo dishwasher or food machine. 
After the equipment dealer has com- 
pleted the kitchen installation, the com- 
pany is notified and the mechanic then 
calls on the user, checks the machine, 
answers any questions on operation, and 
sees that the installation is satisfactory. 

Toledo Scale Company’s new Speed- 
weigh Portion Scale is designed to 
increase speed and accuracy in check- 
weighing portions in food service es- 
tablishments. The scale is sensitive to 
164 oz., is easily portable, and has read- 
able charts with red figures on a white 
background, which can be read from 
front or back. This new model, number 
3011, requires a table space of only 175 
by 714 in. 

“‘Dip-It,”? a new stain remover, has 
been introduced by Economics Labora- 
tory, Inc. It is especially recommended 
for plastic dinnerware and is effective 
for china as well. The product bleaches 
stains, removes film buildup, and can be 
used in removing burnt-in stains on glass 
and aluminum cooking utensils. 

SirSteak Machinery, Inc., is offering an 
Oil Hone which is simple to install and 
features governed speed and correctly 
placed adjustable guards. Its use will 
produce professionally keen edges on 
knives and cleaners. The device can be 
quickly attached to the S-8 or S-9 Sir- 
Steak Tenderizing Machine. The Oil 
Hone’s over-all measurements are 6 by 6 
by 12 in.; its weight is 744 lb. This is the 
first of a series of similarly practical at- 
tachments to be manufactured by Sir- 
Steak for use in connection with SirSteak 
tenderizing machines. 


Freezing Furthers Rise in Berry Consumption 


Consumption of canned and frozen berries in the United States has tripled since 1937. 
However, canned berries made only a slight increase while frozen berry consumption has 
waxed fourfold. Freezing has proved to be an easy, successful way to preserve delicate, highly 


perishable varieties like strawberries and raspberries 


which coincidentally take first and 


second place in consumption statistics today. Packs of frozen blackberries, blueberries, 
boysenberries, loganberries, and youngberries are much smaller, but they also add to the 
total of berries now enjoyed all year by Americans.—From: Food and Home Notes, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, July 30, 1962. 
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Colitis 
chronic ulcerative, treatment of, ab 452 
diet therapy for, ab 1162 
‘ollege food service, survey of practices, ab 1164 
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food cost control for, *799 
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scribed, ab 456 
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tific Aspects of Food in Civil Defense, ce 539 
‘ommissary operation, ab 164 
‘ommunity nutrition 
dietetic interns learn about, f 123 
program in Rochester, Minn., *1129 
psychiatrist’s viewpoint on, *405 
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orange juice, nutritive values of, *534, *1080 
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‘ontrol system for restaurant uses I.B.M. method, 
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‘ookbooks 
18th century, *422 
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‘ookery, quantity 
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split-pea soup, methods compared for thiamine 
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by steam, advantages, ab 358 
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‘opher, M. H., Award goes to Roberts, L. J.,ed 1151 
‘opper-choline relationship, ab 652 
Jorn 
allergy to, ab 546 
lime-treatment prevents pellagra, ab 554 
marketing of, *1043 
and niacin deficiency, ab 66 
nutritive value related to maturity, ab 648 
vitamin A value of, f 424 
‘orn meal muffins 
low-sodium raised, recipe for, f 706 
mix for, ab 66 
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‘ornell University publications 
Purchasing Food for Fifty, nn 168 
Sanitary food Handling in Church, Community 
Center and Camp, nn 168 
Work Safely in Your Community Kitchen, nn 168 
‘oronary thrombosis 
cholesterol in, ab 964 
in diabetes, ab 552 
‘orticotropin in rheumatic fever, ab 964 
‘ortisone 
and ascorbic acid relationship, ab 740 
increases appetite, f 335 
in nontropical sprue, ab 846 
production and ascorbic acid, ab 1086 
in rheumatic fever, ab 964 
and tyrosine metabolism, ab 968 
and wound healing, ab 654 
Cost 
accounting, tabulating system for, ab 560 
control 
in colleges, *799 
in food production, ab 68, ab 70, ab 658, ab 976 
with I.B.M. system, ab 560 
through portion control, ab 742, ab 848, ab 1162 
records for, ab 982 
system of, ab 1166 
of serving turkey, ab 1164 
Costs 
cafeteria, survey of, ab 1170 
of feeding employees, ab 458 
of food for relief families, *417 
labor 
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lowering, ways of, ab 1164 
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allergen in, ab 448 

by-product for cooking, ab 558 

‘rackers from cold batter, ab 258 

‘ranberries, ascorbic acid retention in, ab 1074 
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‘rosshatch method of evaluating instruction, *815 
‘ultural pressures and feeding of children, *616 
‘ustard-filled baked products and sanitation, ab 838 


Cystine 


in processed meats, *23 
tryptophan relationship, ab 654 


D 


DDT in human fat, ab 1086 
Dairy industry, value of phosphorus in, *1037 
Dairy products, data on, ab 744 
“Day” effect in dietary surveys, *46, *711 
Deafness and vitamin A, ab 448 
Deep-fat frying, new equipment for, ab 1099 
Deficiency 
ascorbic acid prevents reproduction, f 798 
diseases, ab 454, ab 456 
iron, causes of, ab 1160 
nutritional, during war, *103 


Index 


potassium, ab 972, *1031 
riboflavin, diagnosed by serum level, ab 844 
sodium, after low-sodium diet, *1030 
thiamine, in aging, ab 1078 
vitamin, in chronic illness, *811 
vitamin By, effects of, ab 550 
Dehydration of foods, review on, ab 254 
of vegetables, microbiology of, ab 154 
Dehydroascorbie acid in grapefruit, pineapple, and 
strawberries, ab 250 
Delegation of dietitians’ duties, ce 336 
Dental health, booklet on, nn 1092 
Deodorant, chlorophyll as, ab 448 
Department of Agriculture Handbook No. 8 as basis 
for short method of dietary analysis, *806 
Detergents 
for asphalt tile, ab 72 
concentration for dishwashing, *506 
selecting, ab 358 
Dextran, biosynthesis of, ab 970 
Diabetes 
acidosis in, ab 966 
alloxan vs. sulfhydryl compounds, ab 354 
and arteriosclerosis, ab 446 
blood pyruvie acid response to glucose, ab 1076 
caloric levels of diets for, ce 732 
carbohydrate in, ab 742 
in children, ab 446 
camps for, f 1143, ab 1170 
and feeding, *619 
lipoprotein levels in, ab 352 
Cincinnati program to help patients, ab 970 
concepts, modern, ab 546 
controlled diet for, ab 548 
vs. free diet, ab 250 
coronary thrombosis in, ab 552 
foods, special, statement on, ab 840 
fructose 
vs. glucose in, *909 
metabolism in, ab 966 
glomerulosclerosis in, ab 548 
glucose 
vs. fructose in, *909 
synthesis from fatty acids, ab 66 
and heredity, ab 152 
insulin 
and cocarboxylase, ab 1078 
denatured, ab 1078 
and leukemia, ab 248 
liberal diet for, ab 968 
nutritional problems of, *905 
and pregnancy, ab 1078 
protein, serum, in, ab 842 
renal threshold in, ab 450 
and stress situations, ab 448 
teaching methods, nn 664 
theories of causation, *905 
therapy, *907 
tuberculosis incidence in, ab 966 
Diabetes, Journal of American Diabetes Assn., 
founded, nn 168 
Diet 
affects insulin, *908 
and arteriosclerosis, lipid restriction in, ab 248 
cause of caries in rats, ab 1084 
cause of cirrhosis, ab 968 
cause of necrosis in rats, ab 1072 
and gastric secretion, ab 352 
Diet kitchens outmoded, ab 1164 
Diet therapy 
in atherosclerosis, ab 846 
for burn patients, ab 68, ab 454 
in cirrhosis, ab 554, ab 966 
for colitis, chronic ulcerative, ab 1162 
in diabetes 
controlled diet, ab 548 
vs. free diet, ab 250 
liberal diet, ab 968 
in epilepsy, ab 1074 
following intestinal resection, ab 1078 
high-protein recipes, nn 752 
in hypercholesterolen:ia, ab 648 
after insulin coma therapy, ab 7: 
for liver restitution in rats, ab 1072 
low-sodium diet 
flavor suggestions for, nn 864 
for hypertension, ab 64, ab 454, ab 548 
margarine, unsalted, available in Florida, f 230 
recipe for raised cornmeal muffins, f 706 
shredded wheat for, f 462 
sodium deficiency after, *1030 
in peptic ulcer, ab 64 
perforated, ab 156 
psychologic response to, *222 
in renal disease, f 227 
rice diet 
electrolyte metabolism in, ab 548 
for hypertension, ab 354 
in surgery, *13 
teaching to student nurses, ce 144 
for tuberculosis, ab 160, ab 556 
for ulcer, ab 164 
in uremia, ab 156, ab 962 
weight reduction, low-fat vs. low-carbohydrate 
diets, *113, *213, *410, *529 
Dietary analysis, short method based on new food 
composition data, *806 
Dietary calculation, rationale of food tables, *308, 
*806 
Dietary committees on hospitals reeommended, f 242 
Dietary history 
vs. 7-day record 
in dietary surveys, *124 
vs. 24-hr. reca/l, *218 
Dietary standards U. S., study of, ab 1084 
Dietary survey methods 
calculation of calories from food tables, *308, *806 
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calculation vs. chemical analysis, *1146 
chemical analysis, *1146 
of children, *43 
collecting data on children, *43 
days, how many and which, *43, *711 
dietary history 
vs. 7-day record, *124 
vs. 7-day record vs. 24-hr. recall, *218 
group food inventory vs. individual weighed food 
intake, *1146 
length of time needed—how many and which 
days, *711 
limitations of 7-day study, *124, ab 152, *218 
Dietary surveys 
as nutrition education tool with children, ab 556 
of pregnant women in rural state, *27 
Dietetic foods 
for diabetes, ab 840 
labeling of, ab 558 
Dietetics, history of, f 342 
Dietitians 
administrative, duties of, ab 744 
in civil defense, f 112 
cooperate with social workers in patient care, *1039 
duties, effect on number employed in hospitals, 
ed 238 
education 
in other countries, ed 943 
need for continuing, ed 53 
evaluation system for, f 834 
in Greek and Roman days, f 342 
interests dovetail with administrators’, ce 243, 
ee 244 - 
Navy recruiting of, nn 746 
ratio to patients and employees, ed 238 
recruiting for, ed 53, ce 948, ab 1164 
relations with patients, *515 
responsibilities, cc 
shortage of, ed 53, ce 948 
supply and demand, ec 948 
Diets 
for athletes, f 508 
therapeutic, adapted to selective menu, ce 1153 
Diketogulonic acid in grapefruit, pineapple, and 
strawberries, ab 250 
Discipline of employees, *41 
Dishwashers, location of mechanical, ab 156 
Dishwashing, factors in, *505 
Dispensers for citrus juice, ab 982 
District of Columbia feeding manual for civil de- 
fense, nn 78 
Diuresis, nocturnal, in sprue, and food intake, ab 
654 
Dough, yeast, not recommended for freezing, f 1145 
Dressing (see Stuffing) 
Dried fruit industry, sanitation procedures in, ab 
446 
Dystrophy, nutritional, ab 456 









E 


Easton, J., book on longevity, *707 
Eclampsia (see Toxemia of pregnancy) 
Ecuador 
dehydrated potatoes in, f 542 
i AO report on food situation, f 794 
Edema 
prevented by choline with low-protein diets, ab 
1076 
in toxemia of pregnancy, ab 450 
Education (see also Nutrition education) 
Caribbean conference on home economics, ab 986 
of dietitians 
continuing, ed 53 
in other countries, ed 943 
homemaking, workshop on, nn 986 
of nurses, ce 144, ab 248, *815, ce 821, ce 824 
“fficiency 
as affected by floor layout, *795 
check-up for good operation, ab 1138, ab 1140, ab 
1166 
tips on, ab 658 
work simplification in kitchen, ab 850 
Egg yolk supplement for Asiatic rice diet, ab 250 
Eggs 
allergy to, ab 546 
basic information on, ab 72 
care of, ab 558 
foam, cookery of, ab 1170 
frozen, ways to use, ab 560 
marketing of, *1043 
pasteurization of liquid whole, nn 364 
powdered, keep better in COs, ab 162 
purchasing of, ab 462 
whites, protein in, ab 652 
El Salvador, composition of food plants of, ab 738 
Emotions 
of children and feeding, *614 
and eating, ab 650 
Employees (see also Personnel relations) 
attitudes, survey of, ab 1166 
feeding 
cost of, ab 458 
pay cafeteria in hospital, ab 358 
nonprofessional, ab 1164 
older, use of, ab 1168 
Employment of new workers, 
Emulsifying agents, ab 656 
in cake baking, ab 838 
Enamel, dental, eroded by fruits and juices, *319, 
ab 352 
England, Food Investigation Laboratories described, 
ab 974 
Enrichment 
of cereals, ab 546 
helps sharecroppers’ diets, ab 740 
with iron phosphates, *1037 
rice 
film on, nn 566 
in Philippines, ab 542 
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Epilepsy, diet in, ab 1074 
Equipment 
and available area, ab 1168 
deep-fat fryer, new type, ab 1090 
dishwashing, design and maintenance of, *507 
for efficiency, *798 
modular, described, ab 260 
for portion control, ab 852 
records on, ab 356 
Erosion, enamel, fruit vs. juice, *319, ab 352 
Europe, frozen foods in, f 133 
Evaluation methods to judge nurses’ courses, *815 
Evaporated milk, proteins in, ab 650 
Executives, development of, ab 164 
Exhibits, techniques, ec 441 
Eyes and riboflavin, ab 848 





F 
lads, food, and quackery, ab 448, f 945 
Fasting vs. undernutrition, f 227 
Fat 

body, related to body fluid, ab 554 
effect of insulin on tissue, ab 350 
formation from acetic and myristic acids, ab 740 
human, DDT in, ab i086 
intake and cholesterol synthesis, ab 550 
intravenous, following surgery, *13 
liver, and antibiotics, ab 554 
metabolism 
early studies of, ab 1078 
and milk fat intake, ab 68 
and vitamin Bi, ab 454 
in metabolism, ab 848 
and multiple sclerosis, ab 1082 
in nutrition, ab 654 
in reducing diets, low vs. moderate, *113, *213, *410, 
*529 
related to reproduction, ab 652 
theory on cause of diabetes, ab 906 
-thyroid relationship in rats, ab 844 
tolerance in atherosclerosis, ab 740 
Fatigue, diet to prevent, ab 154 
Fats 
cooking, care of, ab 556 
intestinal absorption of triglycerides, ab 350 
Fatty acids 
essential, relation with mineral oil, ab 1076 
glucose synthesized from, ab 66 

Feeding manual for civil defense, nn 78 
Feeds, animal, phosphorus in, *1036 
Films 

on beef, nn 80 

on muffin making, nn 168 

for training waitresses, nn 168 
“Understanding Vitamins”’ released, nn 990 
on weight reduction, nn 168 

Fire prevention rules, ab 1170 

Fish 
poisonous, ab 1074 
purchasing of, ab 462 

Flavor 
combinations, ab 1170 
control through antioxidants, ab 656 
ideas for low-sodium diet, nn 864 
science of, f 538 

Flavors, fruit, ab 162 
Floors, maintenance of, ab 1168 
Flora, intestinal, in infants, ab 1078 
Florida Dietetic Association promotes unsalted 

margarine, f 230 

Flour 

bleaching agents of, ab 650 

potato, and bread quality, ab 648 

unifine, effect of particle size on, ab 548 
Fluids 

body, related to body fat, ab 554 

in starvation and nutritional rehabilitation, *920 
Fluoridation of water, ab 66, ab 354 

A.M.A. statement on, ab 156 

choice of agents, ab 446 

FDA policy on, f 958 

to reduce caries, ab 152 

Fluoride, natural, and water supplies, ab 554 

Fluorine 
in blood and placenta, ab 454 
intoxication, chronic, ab 450 
and pregnancy, ab 454 
toxicity and malnutrition, ab 1080 

Folie acid 
in anemia, ab 844, ab 964 
-ascorbic acid relationship, ab 448 
reviewed, ab 450 

Folinie acid (see Citrovorum factor) 

Food 
adulterants, toxicologie aspects of, ab 348 
and antibiotics, ab 744 
chemical additives in, ab 348, ab 356, ab 738, ab 742 

optional, ab 656 

contamination, radiologic, ab 976 
cost for relief families, *417 
diabetic, statement on special, ab 840 
dietetic, labeling of, ab 558 
fads and quackery, ab 448, f 945 
meanings of, *222, *515, *614, *789 
processing, nutrient retention in, ab 852 
psychologic significance of, *222, *515, *789 
selection for metabolic balance studies, *914 
supply after atomic attack, ab 970 
waste, garbage reveals, ab 852 
and world tensions, ab 66 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
activities, nn 362, nn 464, nn 562 
Ecuadorian food survey, f 542, f 794 
improves world nutritional levels, f 662 
milk program for Portuguese children, f 725 
need for home economists, ab 650 
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publications 
joint WHO nutrition report, nn 166 
World War Against Want—The Work of FAO 1950- 
51, nn 856 
in Syria, introduces home economics, f 801 
Food composition 
of plants 
in El Salvador, ab 738 
in Yucatan, Mexico, ab 738 
tables 
for India, ab 448 
scientific basis of, *308, *806 
short method of dietary analysis, basis of, *806 
use of, *308 
Food cost control, ab 68, ab 70 
in colleges, *799 
through portion control, ab 742, ab 848 
through supervision, *799 
system, ab 1166 
Food and Drug Administration, f 528, *609 
fluoridated water, policy on, f 958 
new bread standards, f 646, ab 742 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act explained, *609 
“Food after Fifty”’ booklet, nn 76 
Food habits 
of adolescents, f 734, *1054 
bizarre, called ‘‘pica,’’ ab 64 
changing, motivation for, *405, *517 
of children, nn 994 
of Ecuador, f 794 
in India, ab 154 
in Montana, f 230 
in New Mexico, ab 68 
of pre-Army-age boys, f 734 
of pregnant women in a rural state, *27 
regional cookbooks, ab 1088 
in Rhode Island, ab 848 
of sharecroppers, ab 740 
and socioeconomic status, *789 
Food handlers, teaching sanitation to, nn 562, ab 
854 
Food handling 
government manual on training, nn 562 br 1068 
of poultry stuffing, 1066 
Food Investigation Laboratories, England, described, 
ab 974 
Food and Nutrition Board 
Committee on Nutritional Anthropometry, f 958 
news, nn 166, nn 746 
studies Recommended Dietary Allowances, f 1057 
Food poisoning 
from cooking utensils, ab 350 
from custard-filled bakery products, ab 838 
from fish, ab 1074 
types of, ab 658 
Food service 
achieving high standards, ab 450 
banquets, streamlining preparation, ab 70 
buffet, for club, ab 70 
college 
labor hours and costs, *429 
survey of practices, ab 1164 
by contract for hospitals, ab 1088 
conveyor belt speeds, ab 70, ab 164 
history of, ab 72 
hospital, selective menu in, ec 1153 
mass production techniques, ab 1168 
menus, selective, to create good will, f 22 
at Michael Reese Hospital, ab 162 
paper dishes, use in, ab 1072 
in small hospitals, ab 1170 
in United Nations, ab 1170 
Food standards, 609 
for bread, f 646, ab 742 
for jams, f 528 
Formula, new, for infants, ab 158 
Freezers, home, 
aid convenience, not economy, f 962 
temperatures for, ab 740 
French, J. M., views on diet and aging, *708 
Fringe benefits for employees, ab 850 
Frozen foods 
in Air Force, f 212 
bacon, oxidation with salt, ab 976 
blanching techniques, ab 1074 
berries, increase over-all consumption, f 1186 
cake, ab 838 
desserts from vegetable oils, ab 978 
eggs, ways to use, ab 560 
in Europe, f 133 
fruits, yield when home-frozen, *134 
measuring quality, ab 162 
meat 
loaves. *ffect of holding, *325 
use of, .» 460 
orange juice 
concentrate 
ascorbic acid in, ab 550 
vs. fresh vs. canned, *534 
vs. freshly squeezed, *1050 
industry, f 639 
peaches, browning of, ab 258 
peas, off-flavor in, ab 744 
pork 
B-vitamin retention in, ab 250, *331 
vitamin retention as affected by storage time and 
temperature, *49 
potatoes, French-fried, at home, ab 352 
precooked vegetables, ab 450 
storage temperatures, *49, ab 976 
strawberries, sweetening for, ab 652 
in submarines, f 212, *301 
vegetables, blanching of, ab 350 
yield from home-frozen, *134 
yeast dough not recommended, f 1145 
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Fructose in diabetes 
vs. glucose, *909 
metabolism in patients, ab 966 
Fruit vs. juice as cause of tooth erosion, ab 352 
Fruits 
dried, sanitation procedures in preparing, ab 446 
as enamel erosive agents, *319, ab 352 
flavors, ab 162 
home-frozen, yield, *134 
Frying, potatoes, pre-treatment, ab 558 
Fumagillin for amebiasis, ab 354 
Fungi produce proteins, ab 1162 


G 


Galen, biographical sketch, f 318 
Garbage 
can holders, ab 1084 
reveals food waste, ab 852 
Garment workers, nutrition clinic for, ce 1060 
Gastric evacuation and carbonated water, ab 552 
Gastric secretion related to diet, ab 352 
Gastrointestinal tract in aged, ab 548 
Gelatin, intravenous, for shock treatment, ab 448 
Geriatrics (see Aging) 
silbert, J. H., biographical sketch, f 731 
—- M., appointed consultant, U.S.P.H.S., nn 
6: 
Girls, adolescent, nitrogen retention in, ab 252 
Glasse, Hannah, 18th century cookbook, *422 
Glomerulosclerosis, diabetic, ab 548 
Glucose 
and blood pyruvic acid, ab 1076 
converted from palmitic acid, ab 250 
vs. fructose in diabetes, *909 
synthesized from fatty acids, ab 66 
tolerance test, intravenous, ab 838 
Glutamic acid 
and intelligence, ab 552 
in processed meats, *23 
Gluten and reducing agents, ab 1074 
Glycine in processed meats, *23 
Goiter in Latin America, nn 746 
Government publications 
Apples in Appealing Ways, nn 78 
Beef-Facts for Consumer Education, nn 1174 
Bread Formulas Containing 6 and 10 Percent 
Milk Solids, nn 364 
Calcium Content of Commercial White Bread, 
The, nn 856 
Composition of Foods Used in Far Eastern Coun- 
tries, nn 466, br 736 
Consumer Buying Practices for Selected Fresh 
Fruits, Canned and Frozen Juices, and Dried 
Fruits, Related to Family Characteristics, 
Region, and City Size, April-September 1950, 
nn 78 
Consumers’ Use of and Opinions about Citrus 
Products, nn 170 
Educational Exhibits—How to Prepare and Use 
Them, nn 364 
filmstrip on beef, nn 80 
Folic Acid Content of Foods, nn 566 
Food Guide for Older Folks, nn 466 
Food and Nutrition Services of Federal and Quasi- 
Official Agencies of the United States, nn 990 
Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide for Consumers, 
A, nn 990 
Handbook on Sanitation of Dining Cars in Opera- 
tion, nn 170 
History of the Public Health Service, nn 170 
Hospital Services: Dietary Department Plans, 
Equipment, and Supplies, nn 856 
How to Cook Salmon, nn 170 
Infant Care, nn 170 
Instructor’s Guide—Sanitary Food Service, br 
1068 
Motion Pictures on Child Life, nn 858 
New Concentrated Apple Juice—Its Appeal to 
Consumers, nn 170 
nutrition charts, nn 856 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, nn 170 
Outlines for the Trainer in the Conduct of Work 
Simplification Training Sessions, nn 1174 
Over Forty and Looking for a Job?, nn 1094 
Palatability and Nutritive Value of Home-Canned 
Chicken, nn 856 
Peaches—F acts for Consumer Education, nn 264 
Recipes and Menus for High Protein Feeding, 
nn 752 
Recipes for Quantity Service, nn 78, nn 664 
Specifications for an Agency Work Simplifica 
tion Program, nn 1174 
Trainer’s Guide to the Work Simplification Train 
ing Sessions, nn 1174 
United States Civil Defense Emergency Welfare 
Services, nn 856 
Visual Presentations for Introductory and Train- 
ing Sessions in Work Simplification, nn 1174 
Wartime Disaster Planning—Hospital Dietary 
Department, nn 856 
Grape juice 
better processing of, ab 556 
superconcentrated, nn 1096 
Grapefruit 
ascorbic acid in, ab 250 
dehydroascorbic acid in, ab 250 
diketogulonic acid in, ab 250 
tooth erosion from fruit and juice, ab 352 
Gray hair and pantothenic acid, ab 448 
Great Britain, frozen foods in, f 133 
Grievances, employee, handling, ab 162 
Group therapy for obesity, ab 838 
Groups 
discussion, ab 248 
and decision as meeting technique, f 421 
dramatics for meetings, f 421 
nutritional survey methods for, *711 
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technique for weight reduction, *524, ab 554 

types of leadership in meetings, f 421 
Growth 

in children, assessment of, ab 1162 

delay due to deficiency, *1033 

of Negro infants, ab 454 

of personality, and nutrition, *520 

related to caloric intake in children, ab 66 

standards, ab 1162 

tryptophan requirement for, ab 740 

Wetzel Grid, value in measuring, ab 450 
Guava, new products, ab 558 
Gum chewing and dental caries, f 808 


H 
Ham 
carving method, ab 852 
yield and quality of, *636 
Hamburgers, how to make, ab 1162 
Havana Conference on Vitamins and Hormones, 
nn 264 
Hawaii 
composition of taro, *435 
—— of pregnant women, old and modern, 


Health education, nutrition integrated in, *408 
Heart disease 
congestive heart failure 
cation-exchange therapy for, ab 742 
ion-exchange therapy for, ab 158 
coronary, and cholesterol, *812, ab 964 
lecithin in coronary insufficiency, ab 350 
Heat 
effect on soybeans, ab 966 
and protein quality, ab 552 
Hemorrhage prevented by rutin, ab 654 
Hepatic coma, treatment of, ab 1086 
Hepatitis, infectious 
in Army installations, ab 446 
and pregnancy, ab 968 
Hindhede’s place in nutrition, *702 
Histidine 
intake and excretion in pregnancy, *313 
not essential for man, ab 252 
in processed meats, *23 
History 
of Food 
bread at Christmas, f 1172 
mince pies, f 1172 
wassail bowl, f 1172 
of food service, ab 72 
of home economics, Catharine Beecher, founder 
of, *136 
History of nutrition 
and aging, *628, *707 
Armsby, H. P., biographical sketch, f 818 
Beaumont, W., biographical sketch, f 1070 
Borde, A., biographical sketch, f 1132 
18th century cookery, *422 
fat metabolism, early studies, ab 1078 
food habits of pregnant women in Hawaii, f 1150 
Galen, biographical sketch, f 318 
Gilbert, J. H., biographical sketch, f 731 
Hopkins, F. G., biographical sketch, f 514 
Liebig, J. von, biographical sketch, f 442 
Lusk, G., biographical sketch, f 128 
mastodon steak as food, f 143 
protein study, *701 
Prout, W., biographical sketch, f 26 
related to geriatrics, *628, *707 
Roberts, L. J., essay award, ed 1058 
Rumford, Count (Benjamin Thompson), bio- 
graphical sketch, f 217 
Soyer, A., biographical sketch, f 916 
Wohler, F., biographical sketch, f 644 
use of Library of Congress to study, *129 
ways to study, *129 
Home economics 
Beecher, C., founder of, *136 
college enrollments in, ce 950 
factors in choosing as career, ab 550, cc 948 
FAO need for, ab 650 
introduced to Syria by FAO, f 801 
Hoobler, I. M., honored, nn 750 
Hopkins, F. G. sia biographical sketch, f 514 
Horseradish, keeping fresh, ab 70 
Hospital diets, modified, ab 558 
Hospitals 
administrators’ and dietitians’ 
ec 243, ce 244 
dietary committees recommended, f 242 
dietitians, ratio to patients and employees, ed 238 
food service 
airline type for, ab 658 
selective menu, use of, cc 1153 
small, food service in, ab 1090, ab 1170 
Hours, labor, in a college cafeteria, *429 
House of Delegates, A.D.A., *1125 
Hufeland and geriatric study, *631 
Hunzicker, B. A., President, A.D.A., ed 1058 
Hydrolysates for peptic ulcer, ab 356 
Hypercholesterolemia, reduced by diet, ab 648 
Hyperinsulinism in rheumatoid arthritis, ab 348 
Hypertension 
and caffeine, ab 1074 
effect of low-sodium diet on, ab 64 
and low salt intake, ab 548 
rice diet in, ab 354 
in salt miner, ab 550 
resins, exchange, in, *1030 
and sodium, ab 64, ab 454, ab 548, *812, *1030 
Hypervitaminosis A, ab 970 
Hypoglycemia, weight reduction in, f 1045 
Hypoplastic anemia, ab 446 


interests dovetail, 


Ice cream 
cafeteria, ab 164 
digestibility of, ab 352 
mixes for economy, ab 978 


Index 


India 
dietary habits in, ab 154 
food composition tables for, ab 448 
iron metabolism in, ab 154 
Individuals, nutritional survey methods for, *711 
Industrial feeding at Lever Brothers, ab 980 
Industry, nutrition clinic for workers, ce 1060 
Infants (see also Prematurity) 
bananas for, ab 838 
breast vs. cow’s-milk feeding, ab 1078 
intestinal flora in, ab 1078 
lipoproteins of serum in, ab 352 
meat for, ab 968 
megaloblastic anemia in, ab 838 
new milk formula for, ab 158 
polyvitamin supplements for, ab 64 
self-demand feeding, ab 652 
vitamin Biz in, ab 452 
Inositol-cholesterol relationship in rats, ab 740 
Institutions, nutritional accounting for, *509 
Insulin 
and cocarboxylase in diabetes, ab 1078 
coma therapy, feeding after, ab 738 
denatured, ab 1078 
effect of diet composition on, ab 908 
effect ov fat tissue, ab 350 
effect on plasma potassium, ab 248 
therapy, uropepsin excretion, ab 970 
Insurance, disability, for A.D.A. members, nn 1174 
Intelligence and glutamic acid, ab 552 
International Congress of Dietetics, nn 178, nn 362, 
f 519, nn 758, ed 819, ed 943, *1125 
International Sanitary Regulations, nn 166 
Interns, dietetic 
learn about community nutrition, f 123 
social service experience of, *1040 
Internships, 2 new dietetic, nn 746 
Interviewing 
manual on, nn 464 
techniques of, *222 
Intestinal parasites, review on, ab 256 
Intestinal resection, feeding after, ab 1078 
Intravenous feeding (see Parenteral feeding) 
Intrinsic factor and vitamin By absorption, ab 1080 
Inventory vs. individual weighed food intake in 
dietary surveys, *1146 
Iodine, protein-bound 
as index of thyroid activity, ab 64 
method of determining in serum, ab 446 
Ion-exchange 
improves milk storage, f 148 
therapy in congestive heart failure, ab 158, ab 742 
— radiations for sterilizing food, ab 162 
ron 
and anemia of pregnancy, ab 446 
deficiency, causes of, ab 1160 
intravenous for anemia, ab 1072 
metabolism in India, ab 154 
requirement of young women, *633 
reserves in man, ab 968 
serum levels, ab 1078 
utilization in disease, ab 972 
values obtained by inventory vs. individual food 
intake methods, *1146 
Isoleucine 
indispensable to man, ab 252 
intake and excretion in pregnancy, *313 
in processed meats, *23 
Israel, food problems in, f 237 


J 


Jams, federal standards for, f 528 

Job descriptions, functional, ab 460 

Journal of Clinical Nutrition founded, nn 362 

Juice vs. fruit as cause of tooth erosion, *319, ab 352 


K 


Kansas, small colleges plan dietetic majors, f 1053 
Kidneys, renal threshold in diabetes, ab 450 
Kitchens 

diet, outmoded, ab 1164 

planning of, ab 456, ab 458, ab 1168 
washiorkor 

description of, f 139 

publication on, nn 666 


Labeling of foods, *612 

bread, f 646 

dietetic foods, ab 558 
Labor 

efficiency increased by proper layout, *795 

hours in a college cafeteria, *429 
Labor costs 

in a college cafeteria, *429 

precontrol of, ab 1166 

in school cafeterias, ab 740 
Lamb 

amino acids in, *23 

B vitamins in, ab 650 

facts about, ab 1088 

general information on, ab 262 
Language of food, *793 
Lard, nutritive value of, ab 1076 
Latin America 

composition of foods of, ab 738, ab 738 

goiter in, nn 746 
Layouts 

for efficiency, *795 

planning, ab 460, ab 1088 

square, for cafeteria, ab 850 
Lead poisoning in children, ab 556 
Leadership techniques for meetings, f 421 
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Lecithin in coronary insufficiency, ab 350 
Legal standards 
bread, f 646 
for foods, *609 
Leucine 
indispensable for man, 
in processed meats, *23 
Leucocytes, zine in, ab 650 
Leukemia and diabetes, ab 248 
Leukopoiesis and B vitamins, ab 1082 
Library of Congress, facilities available, *129 
Liebig, J. von, biographical sketch of, f 442 
Life expectancy statistics, ab 970 
Lighting and efficiency, *795 
Lime treatment of corn prevents pellagra, ab 554 
‘Limey,” origin of word, ab 970 
Linens, table, types described, ab 852 
Lipids 
in arteriosclerosis, ab 248 
during weight reduction, *529 
metabolism regulated by diet 
Lipoproteins 
in infants and children, ab 352 
in juvenile diabetics, ab 352 
Listening team technique for meetings, f 421 
Liver 
desiccated powder to prevent fatigue, ab 154 
extract, vitamin Biz in, ab 448 
Liver disease (see also Cirrhosis, Hepatitis, etc.) 
blood pyruvic acid response to glucose, ab 1076 
cirrhosis 
diet therapy for, ab 554 
sodium and ascites.in, ab 1072 
water metabolism in, ab 654 
damage in obesity, ab 1160 
dysfunction in alcoholism, ab 1160 
hepatic coma, treatment of, ab 1086 
hepatitis, in Army installations, ab 446 
necrosis production in rats by diet, ab 1072 
restitution by diet, ab 1072 
Louisiana 
ascorbic acid nutrition of children in, *718 
nutrition education in Ascension Parish, *622 
nutritional status of children in, ab 652 
Low-carbohydrate vs. low-fat reducing diet 
calcium utilization in, *213 
nitrogen utilization in, *213 
“Low Cost Therapeutic Diets’’ pamphlet, nn 666 
Low-fat vs. low-carbohydrate reducing diet 
calcium utilization in, *213 
nitrogen utilization in, *213 
Low-sodium diet 
flavor suggestions for, nn 864 
for hypertension, ab 64, ab 454, ab 548 
margarine, unsalted, available in Florida, f 230 
recipe for raised cornmeal muffins, f 462 
shredded wheat for, f 462 
sodium deficiency after, *1030 
Lusk, G., biographical sketch, f 128 
Lysine 
intake and excretion in pregnancy, 
loss in bread baking, ab 254 
in processed meats, *23 


ab 252 


, ab 648 


*313 


M 


Macaroni, color of, ab 448 
MacKenzie and geriatric study, *631 
Magnesium metabolism in women, ab 252 
Maine 

children’s food habits, ab 1072 

survey of adolescents’ food habits, *1054 
Maintenance 

f floors, ab 1168 

molds on paint averted by coating agent, ab 356 

steam cleaning, ab 744 
Malnutrition 

and fluoride toxicity, ab 1080 

obesity, a form of, ab 654 
Management functions, ab 978 
Maple sirup, research on, nn 468 
Margarine 

churned, ab 356 

nonfat dry milk solids in, f 116 

unsalted, in Florida, f 230 
Marketing quality standards, problems of, *1042 
Mass production in food production, ab 1168 
Master list method for evaluating nurses’ instruction, 

*817 


Mastodon steak, use in 43 A.D., f 143 

Materials handling equipment, ab 72 

Maternal nutrition program in Rochester, 
ab 152, *1129 

Maturity and nutritive quality of corn, ab 648 

Maximum, grip strength, effect of no breakfast in 
aged, * 

McCay eae Voit’s high-protein diet theory, 
*702 


Minn., 


Meat (see also individual meats) 
amino acids in, ab 1076 
balls, browned under broiler, ab 70 
filmstrip on beef, nn 80 
handling for civil defense, ab 970 
hormone-fed, and human basal metabolism, ab 548 
for infants and children, ab 968 
loaves, frozen, effect of holding on, *325 
low-cost cuts, ab 662 
low-temperature roasting, ab 358 
pork, frozen, B-vitamin retention in, *49, ab 250, 
*331 
portion control of, ab 1162 
preparation in small hospital, ab 1090 
processed, amino acids in, *23 
savings through proper cooking, ab 70 
Meetings, 
procedures, booklet on, nn_ 1092 
techniques to gain participation, f 421 
Menus 
selective 
create good will, f 22 
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use in large hospital, ce 1153 
weekly form, ab 1164 
Merchandising, color appeal in, ab 978 
Merit rating for dietary employees, *802 
Metabolism 
basal 
during weight reduction, *413 
and hormone-fed meat, ab 548 
electrolyte, during rice diet, ab 548 
energy 
during weight reduction, *113 
in starvation and nutritional rehabilitation, 
*999 
role of phosphorus in, *1038 
Metastases, osteolytic, mineral and protein metabo 
lism in, ab 548 
Methionine 
intake and excretion in pregnancy, *313 
in processed meats, *23 
value of different forms, ab 454 
vitamin Be relationship, ab 452 
Methylthiouracil, causes loss of taste, ab 966 
Mexico 
composition of Yucatecan plants, ab 738 
tortillas 
commercial production of, ab 68 
made from lime-processed corn, ab 66, ab 554 
Michael Reese Hospital, food service at, ab 162 
Michigan State College, food cost control at, ab 976 
Milk 
antibacterial factor in, ab 554 
breast, review of literature on, ab 452 
and brucella vaccine, ab 548 
buffalo, in Pakistan, f 814 
by-products, ab 840 
canned fresh, ab 556 
carbon in, formation of, ab 650 
in cartons for hospital use, ab 358 
in children’s diets, ab 548 
in civil defense, ab 970 
consumption in U. S., nn 860 
evaporated, phosphorus’ role in processing, *1037 
fat, effect on calcium and fat metabolism, ab 68 
FAO program for Portuguese children, f 
interstate shipments of, ab 556 
nutritive value of, review on, ab 156 
polio virus inactivation in, ab 738 
products, whey for human consumption, f 409 
proteins in evaporated, ab 650 
solids, nonfat dry 
baking quality of, ab 154 
for bread softening, f 836 
in butter and margarine, f 116 
use in bakeries, ab 972 
storage, improved through ion-exchange treat 
ment, f 148 
tocopherol content of, ab 652 
vegetable substitute for, ab 154 
vitamin Bw in, f 307 
vitamin D, ab 550 
waste, high-protein sludge with Bw from, ab 966 
Mince pie, history of, f 1172 
Miner, salt, hypertension in, ab 550 
Mineral metabolism in osteolytic metastases, ab 548 
Mineral oil 
and biotin utilization, ab 1076 
and fatty acid deficiency, ab 1076 
and vitamin A absorption, ab 1162 
Mississippi, diets of sharecroppers, ab 740 
Mistakes, employees’, ways to correct, ab 458 
Mitchell, H. H., honored, nn 1176 
Mix 
cake, for quantity cookery, *723 
for corn meal muffins, ab 66 
ice cream, for economy, ab 978 
Molds on paint averted by new coating, ab 356 
Monosodium glutamate and sucrose sweetness, ab 
1074 
Montana, food habits in, f 230 
Motivation in nutrition education, *405 
Motor fitness in starvation and nutritional rehabilita- 
tion, *925 
Muffins 
corn meal 
low-sodium, recipe, f 706 
mix for, ab 66 
making of, film on, nn 168 
Multiple sclerosis 
and dietary fat, ab 1082 
vitamin Bw ineffective in, ab 64 
Muscle contraction, use of phosphates in, *1038 
Myristic acid as precursor of palmitic acid, ab 740 









N 


Name pins for hospital staff, ab 982 
Napery (see Linens) 
Nascher, I. L., views on diet and aging, *708 
National Restaurant Association appoints new 
educational director, nn 750 
Navy, U.S. 
meals on submarines, *301 
frozen foods, f 212 
recruiting dietitians, nn 746 
research to improve meals, ab 850 
Nebraska, diabetic camp for children, ab 1170 
Negroes, growth in, ab 454 
Nephritis, review on, ab 548 
Neuromuscular tremor magnitude, effect of no 
breakfast in aged, *117 
New foods 
frozen desserts from vegetable oils, ab 978 
grape juice, superconcentrated, nn 1096 
from guava, ab 
passion fruit concentrates, ab 974 
pineapple juice concentrates, ab 974 
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New Mexico, food patterns in, ab 68 
New York Hospital, diet therapy course for student 
nurses, ce 821 
New York State, survey of adolescents’ food habits, 
*1054 
Niacin 
biosynthesis of, ab 250 
deficiency from raw vs. processed corn, ab 66 
metabolism in pregnancy, ab 552, ab 1162 
requirements in man, ab 968 
retention in frozen pork, *49, ab 250, *331 
in taro, *435 
tryptophan relationship in growth, ab 740 
and tryptophan requirement, ab 1080 
values obtained by inventory vs. individual food 
intake methods, *1146 
Nitrogen 
absorption in rats, ab 354 
deficit after surgery, *13 
fecal loss of, ab 66 
retention 
in adolescent girls, ab 252 
in aging 
related to caloric intake, *1138 
related to nitrogen intake, *1138 
during weight reduction, *529 
in young women, ab 1076 
utilization 
in older men, *305 
in weight reduction—low-fat vs. low-carbohy- 
drate diet, *213 
Noise, need to reduce, ab 164 
Nomenclature, dietary, ce 640 
Nonprofessional personnel in dietary department, 
ab 1088, ab 1160, ab 1164 
Nurses 
coffee break for, ab 738 
education in diet therapy and nutrition, ce 144, 
ab 248, *815, ce 821, ce 824 
Nursing publications, Nursing Outlook replaces 
Public Health Nursing, nn 992 
Nursing, reorganization of, nn 464, nn 990 
Nutrition 
and aging, ab 160, ab 966, *1032, *1138 
and body build, ab 1084 
current aspects, *1029 
and personality growth, *520 
of populations, *1033 
quackery in, ab 1072 
and sodium restriction, ab 966 
Nutrition education, ab 546 
for adults, ab 360 
in aging, importance of, ab 742 
in Ascension Parish, Louisiana, *622 
bibliography on, nn 1094 
through bulletin boards, ab 358, ab 558 
for children 
bibliography on, nn 170 
through dietary surveys, ab 556 
community program, *1129 
effect on food habits, *1133 
exhibit techniques, ce 441 
integrated into school program, *622 
motivation for changing food habits, *517 
9th graders eat in restaurants, ab 658 
during pregnancy, ab 652 
experimental program described, nn 860 
value of, ab 846 
for student nurses, ce 144, ab 248, *815, ce 821, 
ee 824 
in Washington State, *1133 
Nutrition surveys (see also Dietary surveys, Dietary 
survey methods) 
of adolescents’ breakfast and between-meal food 
habits, *1054 
of family groups in Washington State, *1133 
of populations under stress, *1034 
Nutritional dystrophy, ab 456 
Nutritional status (see also Nutrition surveys) 
in Central America, f 826 
of children in Louisiana, ab 652 
cholinesterase not good index of, ab 844 
of family groups in Washington State, *1133 
Nutritionists, survey of, ce 946 
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Oats, protein in, ab 448 
Obesity (see also Overnutrition, Weight reduction) 
amphetamines to suppress appetite, ab 964 
and anorexia, ab 152 
causes of failure in reducing, ab 64 
as form of malnutrition, ab 654 
group therapy for, ab 350 
liver damage in, ab 1160 
measurement of, *524 
problem of, f 538 
psychology in controlling, ab 838 
reducing 
in hypoglycemia, f 1045 
on low-carbohydrate diets, *113, *213 
on low-fat diets, *113, 7213, *410, *52¢ 
role in chronic illness, *811 
treatment of, ab 348 
weight control problem in U.S., f 42 
Occupational choice 
factors influencing, cc 950 
home economies, ab 550 
Older workers, use of, ab 1168 
Orange juice, frozen concentrated 
ascorbic acid in, ab 550 
3. fresh vs. canned concentrate vs. canned, *534, 
*1050 
growth of industry, f 639 
Organization 
chart for dietary department of VA hospital, ab 
744 
of food service operation, ab 1164, ab 1168 


. "410, *529 
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Organoleptic testing method, ab 974, ab 976 

Overnutrition, *1029 

Oxygen requirement for work, effect of breakfast 
omission on aged, *117 


P 


Pacific Islands nutrition bibliography, nn 78 
Pakistan uses water buffalo for milk, f 814 
Palatability 
of different types of orange juices, *534 
judges of, ab 456 
Palmitie acid 
conversion to glucose, ab 250 
formed from myristic acid, ab 740 
Pans, cake baking, tested, ab 352 
Pantothenic acid 
and adrenal function, ab 1082 
and cholesterol and fat metabolism, ab 1074 
and gray hair, ab 448 
retention in frozen pork, *49, *331 
and stress, ab 1082 
Paper 
containers, use in civil defense, f 16 
for food service, ab 1072 
Parenteral feeding 
of fat, *13, *1031 
in surgery, ab 348 
Passion fruit concentrates, ab 974 
Pastry, new developments in, ab 658 
Patients 
dietitian’s relationship to, *515 
ratio to dietitians in hospitals, ed 238 
Payroll, precontrol of, ab 1166 
Peaches, frozen, browning in, ab 258 
Peas 
ascorbic acid and ash after cooking, *726 
digestibility of, ab 352 
off-flavor in frozen, ab 744 
Pellagra 
corn treatment with lime prevents, ab 554 
endemic occurrence of, ab 454 
Pemmican 
food value in Aretic, f 221 
method of making, f 221 
Penicillin 
effect on growth, ab 3. 
and megaloblastic anemia, ab 968 
Performance rating of employees, ab 360 
Personality changes in starvation and nutritional 
rehabilitation, *926 
Personnel relations, ab 358 
attitudes. employees’, survey of, ab 1166 
checklist for, ab 982 
coffee break, ab 1086 
developing employee initiative, ab 980 
emotional attitudes of workers, ab 740 
employee cooperation, gaining of, ab 74 
employee selection, ab 258, ab 262 
tools for, ab 260 
fringe benefits, ab 850 
grievances, handling, ab 162 
“humanics’’ vs. mechanies, ab 164 
merit rating in dietary department, *802 
morale and training, ab 70 
nonprofessional workers, ab 1088, ab 1160, ab 1164 
older workers, use of, ab 1168 
organization chart displayed to employees, ab 744 
pay cafeteria for hospital employees, ab 358 
performance rating, ab 360, *802 
principles of, *35 
student labor, ab 1086 
supervision of women, techniques, f 1064 
training, *39, ab 70, ab 260 
by group discussion, ab 72 
for old and new workers, ab 854 
by on-the job meetings, ab 658 
techniques. f 911 
turnover, reducing, ab 72 
Phagocytosis and starvation, ab 154 
Phenylalanine 
indispensable for man, ab 252 
intake and excretion in pregnancy, *313 


in processed meats, *23 




















Philippines, resurvey of Bataan, after rice enrich- 
ment, ab 452 
Phosphates 


in baking powder. *1037 
iron, role in treating anemia, *1037 
Phosphorus 
in acid beverages, *1036 
in animal feeds, value, *1036 
in baking powder, *1037 
in dairy industry, *1037 
in industry, value of, *1036 
intake related to calcium metabolism, ab 158 
in muscle contraction and carbohydrate metabo- 
lism, *1035 
in nutrition, *1036 
retention in aging 
related to caloric intake, *1138 
related to intake, *1138 
during weight reduction, *529 
value 
in making evaporated milk, *1037 
in making process cheese, *1037 
and vitamin metabolism, *1038 
Photography, candid shots improve plant sanitation, 
ab 852 
Physical impairments to be studied statistically, 
nn 986 
Physiological Changes in Plasma Proteins Charae 








teristic of Human Reproduction, research report, 


nn 564 
**Pica,’”’ defined as bizarre eating habits, ab 64 
Pies 
cream, filling, in 8-pie batches, *228 
formulas and ingredients, ab 972 
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Pineapple 
ascorbic acid in, ab 250 
dehydroasvorbic acid in, ab 250 
diketogulonic acid in, ab 250 
juice concentrate, ab 974 
= ‘ae test to detect nutritional status, 
04 


Plasma alkaline phosphatase in pregnancy, ab 450 
Plastic vs. china dishes, ce 243, ce 244 
Poliomyclitis virus inactivation in milk, ab 738 
Polycythemia, cobalt, and vitamin Bie, ab 252 
Populations, nutrition of, *1033 
Pork (see also Ham) 
amino acids in, *23 
essential facts about, ab 656 
frozen 
B-vitamin retention in, *49, ab 250, *331 
niacin retention in, *49, ab 250, *331 
pantothenic acid retention in, *49, *331 
riboflavin retention in, *49, ab 250, *331 
thiamine retention in, *49, ab 250, *331 
preventing trichinosis from, ab 72 
production of, ab 164 
thiamine retention in, ab 650 
Portion control, ab 556, ab 742, ab 848 
of meats, ab 1162 
by scales, ab 70 
for shellfish, ab 972 
techniques and equipment for, ab 852 
Portugal, FAO milk program for children in, f 725 
Postgastrectomy dumping syndrome, potassium 
lack in, ab 158 
Potassium 
deficiency, ab 972, *1031 
depletion, effects of, ab 846 
lack in postgastrectomy dumping syndrome, ab 
158 


plasma, effect of insulin on, ab 248 
role in protein synthesis, ab 548 
tolerance, sex difference in, ab 1074 
Potato flour and bread quality, ab 648 
Potatoes ; 
ascorbic acid and ash after cooking, *726 
dehydrated, in Ecuador, f 542 
facts on, ab 662, ab 1164 
French-fried 
home frozen, ab 352 
lesson on, ab 72 
treating for frying, ab 558 
yield, difference due to variety, *231 
Poultry stuffing, food handling recommendations, 
1066 
Poverty, budgeting food costs, *417 
Pre-eclampsia, alkali deficit preceding, ab 1076 
Pregnancy 
amino acid intakes and excretions in, *313 
anemia of 
in Africans, ab 248 
and iron, ab 466 
and diabetes, ab 1078 
dietary habits of women in rural state, *27 
and fluorine, ab 454 
food habits of Hawaiian women, old and modern, 
f 1150 
and infectious hepatitis, ab 968 
niacin metabolism in, ab 552, ab, 1162 


nutrition and maternal care in Rochester, Minn., 
“Ti 


ab 152, 
nutrition education, ab 652 
program, experiment described, nn 860 
value of, ab 646 
plasma alkaline phosphatase in, ab 450 
riboflavin requirement in, ab 654 
toxemia of, ab 1076 
carbohydrate metabolism in, ab 842 
edema in, ab 450 
and nutrition, ab 846 
Prematurity, ab 1160 
calcium in, ab 254 
phosphorus i in, ab 254 
vitamin E and eye impairment, f 438 
Pre-rinse, value of in dishwashing, *505 
Preservation of food and om ab 976 
President’s report, A.D.A., 
Processing of foods, are losses in, ab 852 
Professional education (see also Nurses) 
of dietitians 
continuing, ed 53 
in community nutrition, f 123 
in other countries, ed 843 
in social service, *1040 
Kansas, small colleges plan dietetic majors, f 1053 
of nurses, ec 144, ab 248, *815, cc 821, cc 824 
Profit, high-profit range, ab 1166 
Program planning booklet, nn 1092 
Proline in processed meats, *23 
Protein (see also Amino acids, Nitrogen) 
chemical study of, *703 
in egg white, ab 652 
in evaporated milk, ab 650 
gluten, effect of reducing agents on, ab 1074 
heated, and reducing sugars, ab 66 
high, recipes for, nn 752 
history of study, *701 
hydrolysates for peptic ulcer, ab 356 
intake related to 
riboflavin intake, *1146 
thiamine intake, *1146 
loss in tissue related to intake, ab 550 
low-, diets 
edema of, prevented by choline, ab 1076 
history of, *702 
metabolism 
in osteolytic metastases, ab 548 
in surgery, *13 
nutritive evaluation of, ab 354 
in oats, ab 448 
plasma, circulation of, ab 1074 


Index 


quality and heat treatment, ab 552 
in renal disease, f 227 
requirements, history of study of, *701 
retention in bacon during frying, ab 158 
serum, in diabetes, ab 840 
synthesis 
needs nonessential and essential amino acids, 
ab 350 
and potassium, ab 548 
and storage, ab 1080 
values obtained by chemical analysis vs. calcu- 
lation, *1146 
values obtained by inventory vs. individual food 
intake methods, *1146 
world supply of, *109 
Proteins from fungi, ab 1162 
Prout, W., biographical sketch, f 26 
Prunes, facts on. ab 358 
Psychiatrists’ viewpoint on nutrition, *405 
Psychologie aspects of dietary treatment, *222 
Psychology and dietary fancies, *789 
Psycho-motor performance and vitamin intake, *1046 
Public Health Reports expanded, nn 264 
Public relations 
of A.D.A., President’s report on, *1125 
personal, ce 55 
Publications, lay, on child feeding, evaluated, *927 
Puerto Rico, ascorbic acid in foods of, ab 648 
Purchasing 
book, “‘Purchasing Food for Fifty,’’ na 168 
canned foods, ab 72 
eggs, ab 462 
fish, ab 462 
in food cost control, *799 
food for relief families, *417 
of nonperishable foods, ab 356 
Pyridoxine deficiency and skin lesions, ab 1084 
Pyruvie acid, blood, and glucose, ab 1076 


Q 
Quackery in nutrition, f 945, ab 1072 


R 


Radiation to kill Trichinae, f 1041 
Rats as source of trichinosis, f 330 
Recipes 
for apples, in quantity, nn 862 
construction, *425 
low-sodium raised cornmeal muffins, f 706 
scaling small ones for institutional use, ab 560 
simplification of, *425 
Recommended Dietary Allowances, study of, f 1057 
Records 
for maintenance of kitchen equipment, ab 356 
use in food cost control, ab 982 
Reducing (see Weight reduction) 
Reducing agents, effect on gluten proteins, ab 1074 
References, hints on writing, f 805 
Refrigeration 
marketing food, *1044 
in restaurants, booklet on, nn 170 
Refuse-can holders, ab 1084 
Rehabilitation, nutritional, after starvation, *917 
Relief work, budgeting food costs, *417 
Renal disease, diet in, f 227 
Reproduction and fat intake, ab 652 
Requirements, nutritional, of adults, ab 1162 
Research, dietary techniques for metabolic balance 
studies, *912 
Resins 
ion-exchange, ab 966 
in hypertension, *1030 
to purify radioactive water, f 60 
therapy, ab 548 
Respiration in starvation and nutritional rehabilita- 
tion, *924 
Restaurants 
booklet on refrigeration for, nn 170 
owners, tax liability of, ab 256 
Rheumatic fever, cortisone-corticotropin therapy, 
ab 964 
Rhode Island 
food habits in, ab 848 
survey of adolescents’, *1054 
Riboflavin 
balance in man, ab 160 
biosynthesis of, ab 250 
and corneal vuscularity, ab 848 
intake related to 
protein intake *1146 
thiamine intake, *1146 
requirement in pregnancy, ab 654 
retention in frozen pork, *49, ab 250, *331 
in rice, ab 154 
serum, in diagnosing deficiency, ab 844 
in taro, *435 
values obtained by 
chemical analysis vs. calculation, *1146 
inventory vs. individual food intake methods, 
*1146 
Rice 
analytical method for thiamine, ab 838 
in Asiatic diet, *209 
effect of egg-yolk supplement on, ab 250 
brown, thiamine retention in *1144 
diet 
electrolyte metabolism during, ab 548 
for hypertension, ab 354 
enrichment 
film on, nn 566 
iron, with phosphate, *1037 
in Orient, *209 
resurvey of Bataan after, ab 452 
milling in Asia, 
parboiling, *209 
riboflavin in, ab 154 
thiamine in, ab 154 
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Richards, Ellen H., Institute, moved, nn 1176 
Rickets and vitamin D milk, ab 550 
Roasting 

meat to save money, ab 70 

pony stuffed, sanitary recommendations for, 


Roberts, L. J. 
Essay Award 
goes to Bracken, F., ed 1152 
rules, ed 1058 
receives Copher award, ed 1151 
Rochester, Minnesota 
community nutrition program, *1129 
maternal nutrition program, ab 152 
Role-playing as meeting technique, f 421 
Roman feast, description of, f 342 
Rose, M. S., Fellowship goes to Bloetjes, M., ed 1152 
Rumford, Count, biographical sketch, f 217 
Rutin to prevent hemorrhage, ab 654 


Ss 
Safety 
in bakeries, ab 972 
color to promote, ab 72 
in kitchens, bulletin on, nn 168 
recommendations, ab 658, ab 744 
“slipproofing”’ floors, ab 658 
Saffron, f 758 
Salads, ab 1090 
— effect of cooking on, ab 648 
Salt 


addition of fluorides not recommended, ab 252 
— and rancidity.in frozen bacon, f 312, ab 
97 
iodization possible in Latin America, nn 746 
low, and hypertension, ab 548 
Salvage of food after atomic attack, ab 970 
Sandwiches 
Modern Sandwich Methods published, nn 566 
sanitation of, nn 566 
Sanitation 
bakery, ab 972 
improved by candid een, ab 852 
booklets on, nn 754, nn 1092 
bulletin on, nn 168 
campaign to promote uniform food handler train- 
ing, nn 562, br 1068 
economic value of, ab 980 
factors in, *505 
food, after atomic attack, ab 970 
of food plants, my) procedures, ab 446 
need for programs, ab 980 
problems of, ab 1166 
programs, ab 1072 
purposes of, ab 1166 
refuse-can holders, ab 1084 
of sandwiches, nn 566 
standards for equipment, nn 1092, nn 1176 
teaching of, ab 854 
Scales, use in portion control, ab 70 
School lunch, ab 648, f 1035 
expansion of service, ab 1170 
labor costs in, ab 740 
methods used in Chicago, ab 560 
statistics, f 1035 
world-wide practices, nn 168 
Seattle, career work conference for prospective 
dietitians, nn 664 
Seaweed extractives, ab 656 
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Soyer, A., biographical sketch, f 916 
Spices, sodium content of, f 440 
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ascorbic acid and ash after cooking, *726 
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Streptomycin 
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Surgery 
amino acids in, ab 554 
intestinal resection, feeding after, ab 1078 
intravenous fat after, * 
nutritional care in, *13 
parenteral nutrition in, ab 348 
plasma amino acid levels in, ab 454 
protein metabolism after, *13 
Surveys (see Dietary surveys, Dietary survey 
methods, Nutrition surveys, Nutritional status) 
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marketing of, *1042 
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Taro, B vitamins in, *435 
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Tea, discussion of, ab 1172 
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Teeth (see also Fluorine and Fluoridation) 
booklet on dental health, nn 1092 
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and chewing gum, ab 550 
in cotton rats, ab 550 
and domestic water supply, ab 68 
production through diet, ab 1084 
and sugar-containing diets, ab 552 
erosion from grapefruit and grapefruit juice, ab 352 
erosion from fruit and beverages, *319 
experimental caries-producing diet, ab 1084 
fluoridation of water, ab 66, ab 354 
A.M.A, statement on, ab 156 
choice of agents, ab 446 
FDA policy on, f 958 
to reduce caries, ab 152 
fluoride toxicity and malnutrition, ab 1080 
fruits and beverages as enamel erosive agents, 
*319, ab 352 
gum chewing and caries, f 808 
of preschool children, ab 648 
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for home freezers, ab 740 
storage, of frozen pork, effect on vitamin retention, 
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Test kitchen, role in food cost control, *799 
Testing, taste, new method, ab 974, ab 976 
Tests to evaluate instruction of nurses, *815 
Therapeutic diets adapted to selective menu, ce 1153 
Thiamine 
analytical method for determining in rice, ab 838 
and cocarboxylase in diabetes, ab 1078 
deficiency in aging, ab 1078 
intake related to 
protein intake, *11468 
riboflavin intake, *1146 
retention in pork, ab 650 
frozen, *49, ab 250, *331 
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in split-pea soup, *235 
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values obtained by 
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in processed meats, *23 
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activity indicated by protein-bound iodine, ab 64 
cholesterol relationship in rats, ab 740 
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Time, storage, of frozen pork, effect on vitamin 
retention, *49 
Tocopherol in milks, ab 652 
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marketing of, *1043 
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commercial production of, ab 68 
made from lime-processed corn, ab 66, ab 554 
and niacin deficiency, ab 66 
Toxemia of pregnancy 
carbohydrate metabolism in, ab 842 
edema in, ab 450 
and nutrition, ab 846 
Toxicity from soybean oil meal, ab 840, f 938 
Toxicology of food adulterants, ab 348 
Trace elements, review on, ab 552 
Training 
of dietitians in other countries, ed 943 
employee, *39, ab 70, ab 260 
by group discussion, ab 72 
induction, ab 358 
of old and new workers,, ab 854 
on-the-job meetings, ab 658 
retraining of employees, ab 558 
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visual aids for, ab 460 
of waitresses, ab 980 
Transportation of food, advances in, *1044 
Travelgrams for work simplification, ab 850 
Trichinae travel from rats to swine, f 330 
Trichinosis 
radiation may kill virus, f 1041 
from rats and swine, f 330 
Triglycerides, intestinal absorption of, ab 350 
Trypsin inhibitor in soybeans, ab 966 
Tryptophan 
-cystine relationship, ab 654 
intake and excretion in pregnancy, 
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for growth, ab 740 
in processed meats, *23 
requirement, ab 1080 
for growth, ab 740 
Tuberculosis 
and ascorbic acid blood deficiency, ab 654 
in diabetics, incidence, ab 966 
diet in, ab 556 
on low income, ab 160 
and vitamin A blood deficiency, ab 654 
Turkey 
facts on, ab 360 
roast, food handling recommendations, 1066 
yield and cost study, ab 1164 
Turnover, employee, reducing, ab 72 
24-hr. recall vs. dietary history vs. 
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metabolism, and cortisone, ab 968 
oxidation, and ascorbic acid, ab 454 
in processed meats, *23 
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Uleer 
diet for, ab 164 
peptic 
bleeding 
statistical study of, ab 1160 
treatment of, ab 64 
medical, ab 160 
perforated, treatment without surgery, ab 156 
protein hydrolysates for, ab 356 
Undernutrition vs. fasting, f 227 
United Nations, food service in, ab 1170 
U.S. Air Force, Dr. Ohlson new consultant, nn 1092 
U. 8. Public Health Service 
appoints Jones, E. A., Chief, Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Clinical Center, nn 1092 
program on aging, nn 856 
United States, S. S., food service on, ab 980 
University of Chicago Clinics 
kitchens, ab 1168 
wins Institutions Magazine award, nn 562 
University of Chicago post-doctoral awards in 
statistics, nn 170 
University of Illinois students learn by doing, ab 984 
University of Puerto Rico internship approved, 
nn 746 
Uremia, diet therapy in, ab 156, ab 962 
Uropepsin excretion and insulin, ab 970 
eer 5" antimony and cadmium poisoning from, 
ab 350 
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Valine 
intake and excretion in pregnancy, *313 
in processed meats, *23 
Variety, influence of on potato yield, *231 
Vegetable substitute for milk, ab 152 
Vegetables 
ascorbic acid 
inhibitor in, ab 68 
— affected by amount of cooking water, 


dehydrated, microbiology of, ab 154 
frozen, blanching of, ab 350 
precooking of, ab 450 

home-frozen yield, *134 

marketing, *1043 

nutritive value of, ab 554 

oils, in frozen desserts, ab 978 

packaged, *1044 

preparation in small hospital, ab 1090 
Vegetarian diets, use throughout world, *109 
Veterans Administration 

organization chart for dietary department, ab 744 

personnel announcements, 180, 372, 756, 854 
Vision 

and vitamins, ab 738 % 

and vitamin E, f 438 
Visual aids for training, ab 460 
Vitamin A 

absorption and mineral oil, ab 1162 

and deafness, a 

deficiency and tuberculosis, ab 654 

intake and serum levels, ab 652 

intoxication, ab 970 

levels in children, ab 158 

metabolism and atabrine, ab 452 

not helpful in allergy, f 234 

review on, ab 152 

standardization and requirement of, ab 152 

value of corn, f 424 
Vitamin B 

complex in anemias, ab 842 

needs affected by antibiotics, ab 554 
Vitamin Be 

and fat metabolism, ab 454 

and methionine, interrelationship, ab 452 
Vitamin Bu 

absorption and intrinsic factor, ab 1080 

assay method for, ab 156 

chemical method of analysis, ab 962 
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clinical aspects of, ab 160 Waitresses clinical response, *410 
and cobalt polycythemia, ab 252 efficiency of, ab 360 energy metabolism, *410 
combining substances for, ab 1082 training of, ab 980 nitrogen balance during, *529 
deficiency, effects of, ab 550 film on, nn 168 phosphorus retention during, *529 
ineffective in multiple sclerosis, ab 64 War, deficiencies due to, *1033 West Virginia diabetic camp, f 1143 
in infants, ab 452 Washington State, nutritional status of family Wetzel Grid, value in measuring growth, ab 450 
in liver extract, ab 448 groups, * 1133 Wheat, basic discussion of, ab 984 
in metabolism, ab 972 Wassail bowl, history of, f 1172 Whey 
metabolism of, ab 1078, ab 1082 Waste, food, garbage reveals, ab 852 in bread, f 836 
in milk, f 307 Water in cakes, ab 838 
from milk waste, ab 966 domestic, effect on dental caries, ab 68 for human consumption, f 409 
new form of, ab 448 effect of quantity on ascorbic acid retention in Wickliffe, Col. N. 
in pernicious anemia, ab 1076, ab 1160 vegetables, *7261 heads W MSC, nn 76 
in reproduction and lactation, ab 348 fluoridation of, ab 66 honored, 750 
retention in man, ab 452 A.M.A, statement on, ab 156 Wohler, F., biographical sketch, f 644 
in sprue, ab 546 F.D.A. policy on, f 958 Women 
and streptomycin, ab 844 to reduce caries, ab 152 ascorbic acid metabolism in, ab 1076 
in treating growth failure of Aleut children, ab 742 metabolism in cirrhosis, ab 654 iron requirement in, *633 
utilization, ab 1078 radioactive, ion-exchange resins to purify, f 60 magnesium metabolism in, ab 252 
Vitamin D supplies and fluoride, ab 554 older, food utilization by, * 1138 
action studied by bone implantation. ab 556 temperature for dishw aa, *506 supervision of, f 1064 
and citrate metabolism, ab 350, ab 1080 Weighed food intake vs. inventory method in dietary | Work simplification, ab 850 
enzymatic action of, ab 454 surveys, * 1146 wt — ——— on, nn 1174 
Vitamin E, ab 1078 Weight control program in U. S., f 42 pon See an enon = 
and eye impairment, f 438 Weight maintenance, *116 improved world nutrition levels, f 662 
utilization in man, ab 552 Weight reduction — publications ig 
Vitamins (see also individual vitamins) blood values during, *529 joint FAO nutrition report, nn 166 
and antibody production, ab 1082 calcium retention during, *527 Kwashiorkor in Africa, nn 666 
and blood regeneration, ab 64 causes of failures in, ab 64 The Lamp Is Lit, nn 264 
intake and psycho-motor performance, *1046 in children, ab 556 Prevention and Treatment of Severe Malnutrition 
and leukopoiesis, ab 1082 cholesterol and lipids during, *529 : tn Times of Disaster, nn 562 
metabolism, role of phosphorus in, *1038 film on, nn 168 World nutritional problems, *109 : 
supplements for newborn infants, ab 64 follow-up data, *414 Wound healing and cortisone and ACTH, ab 654 
and vision, ab 738 after 40, f 1128 
Vocational guidance group approach to, *524, ab 554 Y 
career slides from Toledo, nn 1094 in hypoglycemia, f 1045, Yield 
career work conference in Seattle, nn 664 on low-carbohydrate diets, *113, *213, *410, *529 of home-frozen fruits and vegetables, *134 
factors in choosing home economics, ab 550, cc 948 on low-fat diets, *113, *213, *410, *529 of potatoes, *231 
survey of nutritionist positions, cc 946 low-fat vs. low-carbohydrate diets of smoked hams, *636 
techniques, cc 948 calcium utilization in, *213 Yogurt, ab 972 
Voit’s high-protein diet theory, *701 nitrogen utilization in, *213 Yucatan, composition of plants of, ab 738 
management of, ab 554 
Ww method for, ab 558 Z 
‘ : on moderate-fat diet 
Wagstaff, M., resigns from A.D.A. staff, ed 439 biochemical responses, *529 Zinc in leucocytes, ab 650 
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Smith, D. A., br 636 
Smith, E. E., ec 948 
Smith, F. G., f 342 
Smith, M. B., *27 

Smith, R. F., *1046 
Sprague, R. G., *912 
Stare, F. J., 13, f 227, f 462 
Stearns, : *2 

Steele, B. F., *1054 
Stefansson, v, f 221 
Stegner, M., br 544 
Stevens, M. L., f 123 
Stokes, J. W., br 150 
Stone, J. E., br 1158 
Stone, M., *49, *331 
Stuart, M., f 820 

Stubben, O. B., *802 


7 


Taillon, S. F., f = 
Thomas, Se i 1039 
Todhunter, E. N., f 26, f 128, f 217, f 318, 
f 442, f 514, f 644, t 731, f 818, f 916, 
br 960, f 1070, f 1132, br 1158 
Tracy, S., br 828 
Tsuji, F., *1144 
Tucker, R. E., *124, °218, °711, 
Tuttle, W. W., *17, *117, *305 
U 
Utermohlen, W. P., f 60 
¥ 
Vail, G. E., *49, *331 
VanDuyne, F. O., *534 


VanItallie, T. B., *13 
Vaughn, M., br 150 


w 


Wagoner, A. N., *113 
Walsh, H. E., br 960 
Warren. B., *305 
Waterlow, J. C., f 139 
Watt, B. K., br 736 
Weng, L., *927 

Wertz, A. W., *124, *711 
Westerman, B. D., *49, *331 
Wharton, M. A., *1146 
White, P., br 1158 
Whitehead, F. E., *622 
Wides, I., br 1068 

Williams, B., *213 
Williams, E. W., f 133 
Williams, R. R., *209 
Wilson, O. M., *1133 
Wollaeger, E. E., *912 
Wood, A., br 444 

Wood, M. A., br ~ 
Woodruff, M. F. A., br.736 
Woods, E., *235 

Wright, N. C., br 828 


Y 


Yakel, R. M., ed 238 

Youmans, J. B., *10% 

Young, C. M., *124, *218, *410, br 444, 
*§29. *711 
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...With deliciously different 
Looking for a way to add tempting variety important part of special diets. 

to soft bulk diets? Try this new recipe for Patients enjoy golden, tender Pettijohns 

Pettijohns Muffins. Muffins at any meal. And they're so easy to 

These nut-sweet, whole wheat muffins fix. Cost little. Serve these delicious muffins, 

give patients a welcome change of menu —_— made with nourishing Pettijohns Whole 

... yet provide the same safe, gentle bulk | Wheat Cereal, often —the ideal “some- 

br 444, 


that’s made Pettijohns hot cereal* such an __ thing different” for your soft bulk diets. 


Quick Bread 
100 medium muffins 





ahs 


hoe Total Weight of Batter: 11 Ib. 8 of 
cost 
Portion: 2 maine WEIGHT 
ENTS = 
INGRED 1% Ib. 

*A single serving (1 ounce, dry weight of eee << se 2 eae 1 Ib 
Pettijohns, with sugar and four ounces of Sugar - ee ee ee 4 teaspoons 
milk) makes this contribution to the min- Baking Powder - ae alana’ ‘ % ae enue _ohte 
imum daily adult requirements: Salt dee eee 

TW ae ae ss TE Seijohne Rolled bs peat oa owe (EP.) 

Riboflavin ‘4 é - 11.60% Raisins (dates, renee Se «2 S 5 ee " 

° « . : 11:60% ee ng 8 — ‘ 

make rs a woe... : SS eee. + 

Phosphorus . . 28.00% es shortening : are eS 
Plus whole grain food vehene a pretelin. min- * ; ps bowl. Add 
erals and B vitamins. Directuone da, baking powder and salt into mixer 

eR ee eee SE REE cue) ce AA SHR wm Shee Smee Sr comm 4 Sift together flour, — soda, aaa only until 
: ‘ ai ns and raisin ng; beat a peed 
Another in the new series of Quantity Reci- pee er eggs, buttermilk and mene — ad not overbeat. 
~ prepared ie oe by the Quaker 2 = ingredients are a 
ats Institutional Test Kitchen. s ffin pans ‘ 
eased mu tes. 
If you are not receiving these recipes, 3. Fill er en (425° F.) about 20 = ———— 






i hot ov 
please write Mary Alden, Institutional Test + ome 
Kitchen, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 4. 


THE! QUAKER OATS COMPANY - CHICAGO 64, ILL. 
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NE RANGE DOES THE WORK OF TWO. AUTOMATICALLY 


SUP#Range... the only 


letely convertible 


moa 
sae: 


ic range top 


t 
mmercial cooking 


history! 


NOW IT’S A GRIDDLE... 

NOW IT'S A HOTPLATE! 
C0 
@ That’s how one Hotpoint 
SUPERange does the work of 
two ordinary ranges! Any or all 
of SUPERange’s three surface 
sections can be converted at the 
turn of a dial from accurately 
controlled, low-heat griddling 
to high-powered, high-heat hot- 
plate work. Because of this amaz- 
ing flexibility, the SUPERange 
can meet any combination of 
cooking demands... around the 


clock ... around the menu. 
Only the MODERN Hotpoint 
Method provides the precision 
heat control that makes this per- 
formance possible .. . for only 
Hotpoint has developed RECIPE 
ROBOTROL, dial-measured regu- 
lation of surface temperatures 
from 250° to 800°... that en- 
ables any chef to measure heat as 
accurately as he does other in- 
gredients. Now for the first time, 
you can work out exact recipes 
for surface cooking ... that can 
be followed easily... exactly... 


HOTPOINT CO., A DIVISION OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ALL-ELECTRIC 


and with the superb results that 
you get, every time, only with the 
Hotpoint SUPERange. 

Inside, as well, Hotpoint 
SUPERange sets new perform- 
ance standards! The exclusive 
Hotpoint Air-cushion Oven Deck 
means more rapid temperature 
adjustment, more even heat, and 
easier cleaning . . . better all- 
round results in both baking and 
roasting. It all adds up to more 
profitable operation for every 
restaurant man .. . and finer 
foods for every customez. 


HOTPOINT CO., Commercial Equipment Dept. 
225 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, III. 


Please send literature on how I can save money 
and increase profits with the famous Hotpoint 
Glamour Line. 
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